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PREFACE, 

THE publication of many hints for travellers, stories, 
letters, &c., in many papers and magazines has 
led to numerous and repeated requests that an 
extended and illustrated account of my wanderings should 
be published. The present volume has therefore been 
compiled and is offered with the earnest hope that it may 
meet .with the same kind approval which was accorded to 
my other contributions to the lay and photographic press. 

I kept a fairly complete diary during my wanderings, 
and my entries in many cases were made on the spot. 
Since my return 1 have collected and collated the experi- 
ences, descriptions^ and opinions of other travellers, from 
whose writings I have sometimes quoted when I have 
found abler expression than I can command given to my 
own ideas, but always, I hope, with due acknowledgement 
of my obligations. 

It is extremely difEcult to say anything new about the 
East, and of Palestine especially^ for most Oriental travellers 
write of their experiences ; but old subjects^ regarded fropi 
a fresh point of view> may give rise to new impressions. 
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and I hope my own impressions, thus derived, may not be 
without interest to other photographers. For my point of 
view was that of a photographer, and it is to other photo- 
graphers that I mainly address myself, and so I trust to 
avoid pitfalls. 

For to treat, say, Greece as <jreece should be treated, 
requires classical scholarship of the first order. Now, 
Epaminondas^ Pausanias, Kleon, Pericles and the rest did 
not greatly interest me as a sc^>olboy, being far too in- 
timately associated with deprivation of games, and do not 
greatly interest me now. My expedition was purely 
photographic in its aims, and most of the impressions I 
have to record bear more or less relation to photography. 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Levy & ses Fils of Paris 
(for whom I took the photographs, and from whom copies, 
lantern slides, and stereoscopic prints and transparencies 
may be obtained) for their kind permission to reproduce 
some of them, to Mr. J. I. Pigg, F.R.P.S., for the care 
and attention he has bestowed on the get-up of the volume, 
and finally to Mr. J. T. Ashby, F.R.P.S., for assistance 
in reading and correcting the proofs. 

P. R. SALMON. 

March^ 1903* 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION 

IN EGYPT, PALESTINE, 

TURKEY, GREECE. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

BEFORE leaving the British Isles for any foreign 
country, it is advisable to get a passport from tiie 
Foreign Office. In some countries it is never asked for, 
and is really not necessary, but in others — ^more es- 
pecially those named on the title page of this work — ^the 
document is in frequent demand by those in authority, 
and in fact, at some ports, a traveller is not permitted 
to land without it. All necessary information may be ob- 
tained from any of the tourist agencies, which also under- 
take to obtain passports, and supply in case complete, f <^ a 
very small sum. If it is not desired to patronise the 
agencies, it is possible to carry through the necessary 
formalities personally; full particulars may be obtained 
from the Passport Department, Foreign Office, Downing 
Street, Whitehall, London. The following hints may be 
of some use: — ^A Foreign Office passport stands for the 
life of the holder, but must be vis^d for those countries 
(of which Turkey and Greece are two) where visas are 

B 



2 A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION. 

ordinarily required. Only one passport is required for 
all the members of a family or party travelling together. 
British subjects who are already abroad cannot be sup- 
plied with passports in London, but must apply to the 
British representative in the country in which they re- 
side or are travelling. 

The question of outfit was to me a troublesome one, as 
I was then a novice in the art of Eastern travel, but I 
consider I did well, as I took nearly all I wanted, and 
nothing that I did not want. What to wear in the East 
is indeed the anxious concern of all travellers. For men 
nothing can be superior to a moderately light Scotch 
tweed ; for ladies a warm woollen dress. I took a heavy 
warm overcoat, and found it of great service, especially 
in Jerusalem after sunset, even in August. A good 
waterproof will be found useful : I say ' good,' because I 
took a cheap on£, i.e., one that was glued together and 
not sewn. The consequence was that, when spending 
some days at Jericho, the great heat melted the glue, and 
my waterproof fell to pieces. Strong boots are best, also 
leggings, as many journeys must be made on horseback. 
I took boots with spring sides, and I certainly recom- 
mend that particular pattern, as there are no lace holes 
through which the sand may percolate. It is also ad- 
visable to have the shoes as narrow as possible, for many 
of the stirrups are narrow, and a proper rest cannot be 
obtained for the feet if broad shoes be worn. The best 
covering for the head is a large white or grey * Billy-cock ' 
hat, but these, like pith helmets, attract the beggaz^s. In 
the villages, and during long rides, I found nothing better 
than a silk ' kefiPiyeh,' which I bought in Jerusalem for 
48. 6d. This head-dress — shown in the frontispiece— ad- 
mirably protects the cheeks and neck against the sun. 
Grey or other coloured spectacles, and many other mis- 
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cellaneous articles can be obtained as cheaply in Cairo, 
Jerusalem, and other Oriental towns, as in London. I 
took a large medicine chest with me, but found only a 
few articles necessary. 

In spite of the much-abused ' samples of weather ' we 
get here, photography in England is easier on the whole 
than it is abroad. In the East we have the very strong 
light, giving glaring high lights and deep shadows, to con- 
tend with, also the unfavourable atmosphere, the exces- 
sive heat, unprincipled guides, and pompous officials, 
siroccos, sandstorms, and the eternal 'baksheesh.' 

Modem tourist photographers, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, are different from the photographer 
whose business it is to take photographs in these count- 
ries, and to produce perfect negatives. The tourist, 
whose outfit will fold up and go into the pocket, produces 
many an excellent picture, but more often than not by 
some lucky chance, and his percentage of failures is as a 
rule rather large; a great deal depends, of course, upon 
the care he bestows both on his exposures and subjects, 
and the storing of the sensitive medium. 

At times, when I saw fair Americans whisk past me 
and snap at some object, while I was melting under the 
load of a heavy wooden camera, a large battery of lenses, 
a ladder tripod, and the best part of 30 dark slides, I 
envied them for the moment, but when I thought of 
their results my heart went out to them, and they had 
my sympathy. I often wonder if they really got 're- 
sults ' in the photographic sense. 

Two small portmanteaus constituted the English por- 
tion of my baggage — one, the largest, contained personal 
clothing, and the other miscellaneous articles — ^guide 
books, writing materials, field glasses, spirit lamp, etc., 
etc. The photographic apparatus was supplied from my 
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Paris headquarters, and consisted of : Steroscopic camera 
(taking plates 13 by 18 cm.), with a battery of four pairs 
of lenses of various foci, 30 double dark slides, Thornton- 
Pickard shutter and a strong three-fold tripod. A stereos- 
copic fixed-focus hand camera (taking plates 9 by 18 
cm.), and six double dark slides. A large clockwork 
magnesium (ribbon) lamp, with 30 rolls of ribbon. 
Eighty dozen of the large plates and forty dozen of the 
smaller. These were to start with, and I had cases of 
plates awaiting me at Jerusalem, Bejrrout, and Athens. 
Besides the apparatus mentioned above, I had duplicates 
of all fittings-Hshutters, screws, focussing glasses, etc., in 
case of breakdowns. In addition, I also had an outfit 
of carpenter's tools, hammer, nails, screw-drivers, brad- 
awls, etc. 

One large case I had fitted with all materials for de- 
veloping, not that I did much en route, but for the pur- 
pose of making test negatives, particularly of important 
interiors. On account of the great heat I was likely to 
encounter, an extra amount of formalin and alxun was 
included. 

For street work I took an eight-foot ladder tripod, and 
found it exceptionally useful. 

My paraphernalia, when I left Paris, consisted of eight 
large wooden cases, a ladder, and two portmanteaus. 

Cameras, if one is to remain long in hot countries, 
should be strongly built and brass bound, otherwise 
climatic variations will warp the joints. Dark slides 
also have a nasty knack of jamming. Development, 
perhaps, presents the greatest difficulty in consequence 
of the great heat, and of water which never seems cold. 
On very rare occasions only can ice be obtained, and 
even then it is an expensive luxtiry. Formalin proved 
as good a preventive of frilling as could be desired. For- 
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timately the dry plates of to-day are not so subject to 
this defect, but now and then in the desert or on the 
plains a film will make up its mind to leave its glass sup- 
port. I first of all tried the old dodge of rubbing a 
tallow candle round the edge of the film before the plate 
was wetted; this proved effective, but the difficulty was 
in keeping the candles. The alum bath, too, I used, with 
success, but I went back to formalin. The strength I 
fotmd most suitable was one part formalin to 20 parts 
of water, and a soaking of from 10 to 15 minutes. 
Formalin I consider safer to use than alum, as it does 
not decompose any silver compound in the film, and re- 
quires only a short washing after the bath, and this is 
a consideration in a land ' where no water is.' Seawater 
may, however, be used for washing after fixing, if the 
plates are finally rinsed in fresh. One of the drawbacks 
of formalin is that it is not possible to successfully in- 
tensify or reduce afterwards, as the film is so very hard, 
and cannot be softened. 

In dealing with landscapes presenting such great con- 
trasts, as are the rule in the East, it is necessary to give 
full exposures to secure softness, and to use a developer 
to suit the subjects. I always used pyro-soda, the latter 
I carried in the anhydrous form for the purpose of saving 
room. I did not take the ' tabloids,' but I met many 
who were using them with great success, and I often 
wished I had chosen them instead of the bulky pyro and 
soda. 

My dark-room lamp was rather bulky too^ one of the 
tin and red glass partem, in which night-lights were 
used, but owing to tile difficulty of getting further sup- 
plies of the latter, and the messy and uncertain way they 
had of melting, I gave them up, and adopted a kind of 
lamp J saw being used by the Arabs, viz. : A small glass 
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tumbler two-thirds full of wftter, with oil floating upon 
the top. On the surface of the oil a tin disc, holding a 
small cotton wick, waa supported by three small pieces 
of cork. The light from this arrangement was always 
constant, but the mixture required to be put back into 
a bottle each time I shifted my quarters. 



Tourists in the East will £nd a diary-almanac and a 
good watch of great value, for the inhabitants of out^f- 
the-way villages have but little idea of time or date. I 
have frequently put them to the test, and nearly always 
have found them wanting. 

Apropos of this I once met two wealthy Loudon gentle- 
men with a caravan, both their watches had stopped, and 
both had lost count of the days, they had no almanac, 
uid their guides were ignorant. One said it must be 
Saturday, and the other thought it was Sunday, but I 
told them it was Monday. ' Oh ! but I don't think so,' 
replied one of them, ' for I haven't seen one of the natives 
taking bundles to their ancle's!' I fear pawnbrokers 
would have a bad time of it in Central Palestine, for 
generally speaking a lady's complete wardrobe might 
easily be stored in the waistcoat pocket, while that of her 
better half might not be worth redemption. 



CHAPTER II. 
LONDON TO EGYPT. 

THE hands of the big clock at London Bridge railway 
station pointed to the hour of nine when, on a 
bleak night in January, I started for Paris — ^my first 
stopping place of any importance. Here I stayed a few 
weeks for the purpose of getting my large collection of 
photographic apparatus together. 

There are many routes to Paris, but that via Newhaven 
and Dieppe is my favourite. I have been by it many 
times, and like it better each time I go. The French 
officials are very polite, and I never knew them to object 
to a camera when landing at Dieppe, but at Marseilles I 
found the customs authorities more strict. 

No passport is really necessary for France except for a 
long stay. It is handy to have one at times, but many 
travellers never bother about it. 

When safely across the channel and through the Cus- 
tom House at Dieppe, the traveller finds a long corridor 
train waiting to start for Paris. Amateur photographers 
will find much to interest them at and around the quay. 
The usual crowd of loafers is generally worth a plate, and 
if the camerist be an adept at snap-shotting from the 
window of an express railway train, going a very little 
faster than our own much-abused South-Eastern, a few 
good picttu'es may be obtained along the route. During 
the ride of 125 miles one sees many picturesque farm- 
steads, with outside stairways to the upper floors, and 
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situated in the midst of charming scenery, bright green 
lawns and hedges carefully attended to, long, straight 
avenues of stately poplars, and in some other trees huge 
bunches of mistletoe. The 8eine, too, after Bouen (40 
miles from Dieppe) is exceedingly beautiful, with its 
many windings, its barges, and other attractive features. 
The landscape becomes more beautiful as we near Paris, 
and the setting sun casts wonderful and glorious hues 
over the cosy cottages buried in flowers, over quaint old 
red-tiled villages and mediaeval churches and castles. 
Seen in such a colouring these are sights never to be for- 
gotten. 

Unregistered luggage was examined at Dieppe, and at 
the St. Lazare terminus the registered luggage comes in 
for a search. If there is much, it means perhaps a stay 
of an hour, and that does not improve one's temper after 
a day's travelling. 

Regarding permits ; none are required for the streets. 
Photographs may be taken in the streets of Paris and 
other French towns so long as no inconvenience to traffic 
is caused. A permit, obtainable from the Prefecture of 
the Seine, is said to be necessary before taking a stand 
camera in the public parks and squares, but I have never 
found it so. It is certain that none is wanted for a hand 
camera. For the State museums and palaces, write to 
the director of the particular building in which it is de- 
sired to photograph. For the State monuments, write to 
Messieurs les Oonservateurs des Monuments d'Etat, 
TAdministration, Rue de Valois. No permits are now 
given for the Eiffel Tower, but for Le Jardin des Plantes 
and Le Jardin d'Acclimatation write to the directors. 

The language question worries some people, and it may 
comfort them to know that a knowledge of French, al- 
though advisable, is not absolutely necessary. The Eng- 
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lish language is spoken in Paris more than French is 
spoken in London, and a visitor need never have any 
fear on that score. There are English shops, and English 
is spoken at most of the restaurants. They charge us 
perhaps a little more when we do not ' parley-voo/ but 
not so much as some people imagine. 

It was originally intended that I should sail direct 
from Marseilles to Jaffa, but at the last moment it was 
decided that I should go to Egypt first for the purpose 
of photographing street characters, and the Pyramids. 

I left Paris by the ' Mediterranean Express ' one after- 
noon at two o'clock, and reached Marseilles— -the French 
' Liverpool ' — at 5.30 a.m. the following morning. Only 
one stoppage of any importance was made^ viz. : twenty- 
five minutes at Dijon for dinner. 

Marseilles is a very hilly town, with very high build- 
ings, plenty of loafers, and two English ' bars,' at which 
by the way no one could speak to me in English. The 
people in possession told me (in French) that I went too 
early, and that their English waiters only attended at 
certain hours. Possibly one waiter did for both. 

At two o'clock I went aboard, and shortly afterwards 
about 60 others came — 15 each first and second-class, and 
30 third-class passengers. We also had a large cargo of 
merchandise aboard, and all the mail bags from England 
to the Eastern ports. 

Punctually at four o'clock we weighed anchor, and left 
the shores of ' la belle France ' for a trip of 1400 miles on 
the beautiful blue Mediterranean. As it was a French 
ship, French language and cuisine were, of course, the 
order of the day. The meals were certainly very good. 
The following arrangements were posted up : ' 7 to 9 
a.m., coffee, milk, roll and butter; 11 to 1, breakfast; 
4.30, tea and biscuits ; 6.30, dinner ; 9, tea and biscuits.' 
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Early on the morning of the second day of the voyage 
we passed between the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
i.e., through the Straits of Bonifacio, and very beautiful 
the scenery was, especially the picturesque old town of 
Bonifacio. The principal attractions of Corsica begin 
and end, as many know, in its associations with the great 
Napoleon. I did not land there, but was told that at 
every town on the island one woidd be reminded of 
Napoleon. On the next day Sicily was sighted, and we 
entered the Straits of Messina — ^the narrow channel that 
divides the island from Italy — ^passing the curious trun- 
cated cone of Stromboli, which rises apparently from the 
sea. The shore of Italy stretched away on our left as 
far as the eye could see, ending in the extreme distance 
with Aspro Monte. Sicily, on the western side, appeared 
rugged and picturesque, and appeared to close the way. 
The straits at one point are very narrow, and it looked 
as if we should be unable to pass through. We passed 
the Italian towns of Messina and Reggio, both very pic- 
turesque and typical. The ' toe ' of Italy reminded me much 
of Shakespeare's Cliff at Dover, and a railway runs 
through it in exactly the same way. Dover, however, 
has no high, rugged, snow-capped mountains for a back- 
ground as this Italian town has. On the Italian shore 
too I noticed the town of Scylla with its celebrated rock 
in the channel. A long range of breakers extended from 
the Sicilian shore, ending in an expanse of oily-looking 
water. This I was told was the whirlpool of Charybdis, 
so dreaded by the ancients. Nowadays our huge steamers 
traverse with impunity the rapid currents which surge 
through these narrow straits. 

Many gathered on deck to see the wonderful volcano- 
Mount Etna — ^but at the time it should have come into 
view a dense mist appeared and hid the island. 
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I had both hand and stand cameras ready — ^the latter 
with a pair of exceptionally long-focus lenses fitted — ^but 
packed them away again, as they would not be required 
until Alexandria came into view. 

On the evening of the third day of our voyage a gale 
sprang up, and on the fourth day only four passengers 
were seen at meals, we others being laid up in our cabins 
with mal de mer. On reference to my diary I find this 
entry : HI all day in cabin. No land seen by those on 
deck. Martyn Parker was right when he wrote : 

' Ye gentlemen of England 

That live at home at ease, 
Ah ! little do ye think upon 

The dangers of the seas !' 

On the fifth day at about noon, the light-house of Alex- 
andria appeared above the horizon, and after a voyage 
of a little over 1400 miles we touched the Egyptian shore. 

Before leaving the 'Senegal' (3668 tons), I 
asked the captain for the mileage table: It ran 
first day, 260 miles ; 2nd, 563 ; 3rd, 873 ; 4th, 1072 ; 5th, 
1404. The number of miles from starting point was as 
follows: — London to Paris, 270; Paris to Marseilles, 
535 ; Marseilles to Alexandria, 1404. Total, 2209. 

The approach to Alexandria is decidedly disappointing, 
the coast is so flat and desolate, but the improvement in 
the city since the bombardment on the 11th and 12th of 
July, 1882, is, I am told, very striking; there are now 
fine large shops and spacious streets and squares. 

In some parts of it you may almost imagine you are 
in one of our large English cities, there is so much Eng- 
lish spoken and so many English goods are displayed in 
the shop windows. 

The harbour until 1894 was a dangerous one to enter; 
now, however, the entrance has been deepened and well 
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lighted. One of the ' lions ' of the place is seen on enter- 
ing the harbour — the Khedival Palace — ^before which a 
British man-of-war is anchored. It was interesting to 
note how the latter and our boat (a French one) saluted 
each other by ' dipping ' their flags. 

As soon as the ship touched the quay and the gang- 
way was placed in position, a crowd of hotel porters and 
others precipitated themselves upon the passengers' lug- 
gage, and if the traveller were not very sharp on them, he 
would see one box going to one hotel and another to 
another, and so on, ad inflnitum. Scores of advertise- 
ments were thrust into my hands, and before I could say 
' Jack Bobinson ' I was surrounded by a crowd, each one 
recommending (in broken^ English or French) a different 
hotel. 

Should the traveller not require hotel accommodation, 
but desire to go straight to Cairo, he is surrounded by 
another class of men, who yell out such expressions as 
'Me drive to station.' 'Which is box of yours?' 'Me 
speakish good Englishe,' etc., etc. 

My journey through the customs and passport offices 
cost me 32s., and I was afterwards told I got off fairly 
cheaply considering the large quantity of luggage I had, 
and the taxes on plates and other photographic material. 
The examination was very strict, and I had a valuable 
revolver taken from me ; this, however, I got back when in 
Jerusalem many months afterwards, after an immense 
amount of correspondence with the British Consuls at 
Alexandria, Cairo, and Jerusalem. 

Alexandria is supposed to have been founded by Alex* 
ander the Great, 332 B.C., and one of the oldest things 
to be seen there is Pompey's Pillar, 100ft. high, the shaft 
alone being 67ft. high. It owes its name to a certain 
prefect of that name who lived in the time of Diocletian, 
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▲.D. 269. The streets of Alexandria are very dusty, and 
during my ride of about one mile to the station, the car- 
riage, myself and belongings, were covered with a deep 
layer of dust. The ntunerous young men wearing the uni- 
form of Tommy Atkins gave the place, at times, a home- 
like look, and it was not until the carriage entered roughly 
made streets of broken-down clay houses, and I saw half- 
naked natives with a little gaily coloured clothing, mules 
and camels, and got my eyes and mouth full of a nasty 
yellow dust, that I was awakened from my dreams of 
home. 

Cairo is about four hours by rail (131 miles) from Alex- 
andria, and from the train one gets a fair idea of Egypt. 
The surroundings — ^the land of Ooshen — seem strange at 
first, but one soon gets used to the desert-like country, 
especially when being whirled through it in a comfortable 
carriage, built at the works of an English railway com- 
pany. Numerous little villages, composed of mud and 
straw huts, are to be seen as well as many palm and syca- 
more trees, and hundreds of camels, mules, and donkeys. 

Camels rank high among the African beasts of burden, 
and are used for all sorts of domestic purposes. In some 
parts they are even used for drawing ploughs. Their chief 
use, however, is for caravans. They may be seen bring- 
ing in huge cases of dates from the desert, or carrying 
great tent-like structures of red silk on their backs. These 
tents are for the conveyance of Arab women of the upper 
classes, who seek to maintain the privacy of the harem 
when on a journey. Two women and some children are 
often accommodated on the back of one camel. 

Egypt is a land of villages, for the vast majority of the 
people of Egypt live in villages, which are thickly dotted 
over the country. 

At each stoppage of our train at least a dozen Arab 
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lads boarded the corridor carriages with baskets of bread, 
hard-boiled eggs, oranges, and lemons. The prices paid 
for these goods depended upon the bargaining powers of 
the purchaser. One of the lads wanted threepence for 
two small rolls of bread and six hard-boiled eggs (salt 
included), but a traveller in my compartment beat him 
down to l^d. At another station the same passenger 
succeeded in getting six oranges for a penny, at first the 
lad wanted 2d., but the purchaser said he was not a 
stranger, and the lad came down in price. Thus it is 
throughout all the East, a person who has the necessary 
gift of bargaining can usually get goods at half the price, 
sometimes one quarter, originally asked. 

I noticed a very large number of Arab women on and 
about the platforms of the railway stations. It was the 
' cool of the evening,' and I suppose they were having 
their daily walk. The majority of the women were 
tattoed upon the face and arms with blue patterns, which 
suited their brown skins very well. These are not im- 
probably tribal marks, such as are still in use among the 
uncivilised races of Africa. In Jerusalem, at our hotel, 
was an African servant, whose face bore the marks of two 
awful gashes. 

Painting the face is no new thing; we read in the 
Bible that when Jehu entered Jezreel, Jezebel 
painted her face, and looked out at a window ; the revised 
version gives a different, and to my mind a more correct, 
rendering — ' she put her eyes in painting.' The Jews, it 
will be remembered, were forbidden to do these things. 



CHAPTER III. 
CAIRO AND THE PYRAMIDS. 

IT was dark when I arrived at Cairo. On emerging 
from the train, I was instantly snrroimded by a 
crowd of porters belonging to the numerous hotels, but 
the ' Bristol ' having been recommended to me by friends, 
I picked out the man belonging to that hotel, who saw 
me and my baggace safely transferred thither. 

Cairo is the TdTl MohLxnedan capital, and has been 
for centuries. Its complete history is too long to give in 
these pages; sufBice it to say that the Babylonians are 
said to have built New Babylon in the year 526 B.C. on 
the site now occupied by Old Cairo. In the story of the 
* Hunchback/ the Jewish physician says : — ' He who hath 
not seen Cairo hath not seen the world. Its soil is gold, 
its Nile is a wonder, its women are like the black-eyed 
virgins of Paradise, its houses are palaces, and its air is 
delightful.' Its remarkable edifices of to-day are its 
citadel, its minarets, and its mosques. The citadel domin- 
ates the whole town from its elevated position on a bold 
ridge of sandstone. The prospect it commands is of a 
very extensive and impressive character, including not 
only the beautiful coloured domes and minarets of the 
city, but the sharp, clear outlines of the Pyramids, to- 
gether with glimpses of the yellow sandy desert and of the 
blue waters of the tranquil Nile. My stay in Cairo itself 
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was rather short, and I could not spend much time in 
photographing interiors of the beautiful mosques, because 
of the exceptionally long exposures required, the dark red 
and other coloured hangings not being favourable to pho- 
tography. My work and thoughts were occupied by the 
picturesque street characters which abound, but are averse, 
as a rule, to being photographed. A hand camera ^^ ^ \^^ 
necessity in the more crowded quarters. Mr. B. Brooman ^ 
White is without doubt one of our best delineators of the 
life and scenery of Cairo, and at the time of writing my 
friend, Mr. A. L. Henderson, is hard at work there ; when 
he returns he will probably bring with him the finest 
stock of Egyptian negatives yet produced. 

I have often heard that Cairo is the most expensive 
place in the world to live in, but I cannot go so far as 
to endorse that. I may admit, however, that I paid more 
money per day there than I have paid elsewhere. But 
no matter where one goes in the season, the proprietors 
of the hotels will have it out of Englishmen whom they 
look upon as lineal descendants of Croesus. Cairo is a 
social centre, and becomes more distinctly so year by 
year ; and cameras are seen by the score. 

There are no drains worth speaking of in Cairo. Water 
thrown into the street soon dries up, while refuse is eaten 
by dogs and fowls, with which the streets are swarming. 
At first I was disgusted with the sight, but it was nothing 
in comparison with the filthiness of some streets in Jerusa- 
lem that I saw afterwards. The donkey boys of Cairo are 
much in evidence, and are a worry to strangers. The 
donkeys are gaily decorated, and one I rode had on a neck- 
lace of old coins. The boys speak fairly good English, 
and it is amusing to hear them call out the names of their 
animals. One of them took me for an American. ' Don- 
key, sir,' said he, 'Columbia, Garfield,* or Mark Twain.' 
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' No/ I replied, ' I am an Englishman/ ' Then/ said he, 
' here is Cihamberlain, Salisbury, or Balfour/ The next 
day I spoke to the lad in French, and he not recognising 
me, offered me the same donkeys as * Dreyfus,' ' Camot,' 
and 'Zola,' so I consider those donkeys very accom- 
modating. There is nothing compromising in riding a 
donkey, everybody does it, from Lord Fitznoodle down to 
Tommy Atkins. 

The environs of Cairo are rich in objects of interest, 
the chief, undoubtedly, being the pyramids of Ghizeh. 
The drive to the foot of the Great Pyramid along a well- 
made road about ten miles in length, and shaded with 
beautiful lebbek trees all the way, takes about an hour 
and a half. The Pyramids can be seen during ahnost all 
of the journey, and views of many pretty little vistas ob- 
tained. I made one hand camera exposure on the Pyra- 
mids at a distance of six miles. They are three in num- 
ber, and are surrounded by temples and tombs, partly 
buried beneath the sands of centuries. These monu- 
ments, which are supposed to be the tombs of the early 
Egyptian kings, are built of enormous stone blocks. 

As to their age, they undoubtedly date from the 
fourteenth dynasty, and their overwhelming antiquity 
may be better realised by remembering that these monu- 
ments were standing 2000 years before the age of the 
Pharaohs. 

As one stands beside them, their majesty and magni- 
tude seem to some extenst to disappear. This illusion is 
probably caused by the absence of any ordinary buildings 
near enough to serve as a standard of comparison. The 
statistics of the largest Pyramid are interesting. Accord- 
ing to the latest measiurements the height is a few inches 
over 451 feet, each side is 755 feet at the base, and the 
area 535,824 square feet. The latter figures will not mean 

c 
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much to the casual reader, and its enormous proportions 
are better realised when we remember the oft-quoted 
statement that its area, 13 acres, equals that of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. As to the bulk, 85,000,000 cubic feet, a 
French authority has stated that the stones from the three 
Pyramids would be sufficient to make a wall along the 
frontiers of France. According to Herodotus, these stones 
were quarried on the east bank of the Nile, ferried across, 
and taken to the spot along a special road that took 
100,000 men, employed for three months annually, ten 
years to make. 

Many people wonder how such large stones were moved. 
Conjecture has exhausted itself in endeavouring to dis- 
cover how the ancients executed tasks which would strain 
our modern resources. The first travellers who visited 
Egypt in modem times were struck with the colossal size 
of some of the buildings and of a few monoliths, and 
jumped to the conclusion that the Egyptians were pe- 
culiarly skilled in mechanics and engineering. ' This is 
a pure illusion,' says one authority. * The whole secret 
of the Egyptians consisted in Iheir unlimited command 
of individual labour, and in the unflinching way in which 
they made use of it. Multitudes were employed upon a 
single building, and kept at it by the rod of the overseer 
until it was finished. The great blocks of stone were 
placed upon rafts at the foot of the mountains in which 
they were quarried, and floated during the seasons of 
inundation by river and canal to a point as near as pos- 
sible to their destined sites. They were then placed upon 
sledges, to which hundreds of men were harnessed, and 
dragged over a well-oiled wooden causeway to the monu- 
ment of which they were to form a part. Their raising 
was probably accomplished by resting them upon two piles 
of wooden slabs and rocking them up alternately to one 
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aide and another by the aid of levers, thus gradually 
heightening the piles. The ascent of the Pyramids was 
regularly graduated, and the stones were raised from step 
to step by these means. Herodotus gives a mysterious 
description of a machine made of short pieces of wood, 
which does not seem to be explainable in any other manner 
than this.' 

The ascent of the Great Pyramid is a misery, owing to 
the clamorous demands for 'baksheesh.' It is 

^ 

' baksheesh ' before the journey, all the way up, on the 
summit, and throughout the return journey. It is 
' baksheesh ' everywhere. Guides or ' helps ' are a neces- 
sary evil, and no matter what is given them, like London 
cabbies, they are rarely satisfied. Thanks to the British 
Government and the mounted native soldiers, who also 
act as police on the spot, things are not quite so bad as 
they were ; even now, however, they are quite bad enough. 
The ascent can be made in 15 minutes, but the weather 
was warm when I attempted it, and I was double that 
time. Some of the steps are upwards of three feet in 
height. 

The interior is interesting, but it involves considerable 
damage to one's clothes and a large additional outlay of 
' baksheesh.' 

The guides say outside that it is easy, but it is not. It 
is extremely fatiguing and far from pleasant, and there 
are millions of fleas and other undesirable insect company, 
for the Arabs use these corridors as sleeping apartmenits. 
It is probable, however, that there are fewer than for- 
merly, for so many elected to accompany me that I doubt 
whether those I left have even yet managed to make up 
their former census. 

The visitor has to crawl and clamber through long and 
narrow passages, which at places, especially near the 
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entrance, are not more than 3^ feet high and 4 feet wide. 
The stone floors are slippery, and the air close, evil- 
smelling and stuffy. The temperature of the interior is 
about 80 degrees Fahrenheit, i.e., as is usually the case 
in subterranean chambers, the same as the mean tem- 
perature of ihe outer air in the neighbourhood. 

I have only spoken of one Pyramid, the largest and 
most interesting. There are two others close by — ^the 
Second (CSiefren) Pyramid, and the Third (Menkaura) 
Pyramid. The former is 453 feet in height, and the 
latter 217 feet. 

To the south-east of the Great, and to the east of the 
other Pyramids, is situated the Sphinx, which, next to 
the Pyramids themselves, is the most famous monument. 
The age, origin and meaning of the Sphinx seem to have 
baffled Egyptologists, and its history is even more con- 
jectural than that of most of the ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments. The latest researches show that it is much older 
than was first supposed — ^it was usually attributed to the 
time of iihe eighteenth dynasty — and according to 
Mariette the Sphinx is older than the Great Pyramid, 
l^e entire height of the monument from the head to 
the forelegs below is a little over 65 feet. The ear is 4^ 
feet, the nose 5^ feet, and the mouth 7^ feet in length; 
and the extreme breadth of the face is 13 feet 8 inches. 

The Sphinx, we are told, was the deity of the ancient 
Egyptians, and offerings were made between its paws. 
The silent figure defying time, immovable as the fixed 
stars, enthroned amid these desert wastes for thousands 
of years, haa witnessed the rise and fall of nations, 
mighty cities springing from nothingness, and afterwards 
descending into the abyss of oblivion. To-day it spends 
most of its time in looking down at tourists of all nations, 
amongst which I saw one day some ' new ' women wearing 
bloomers. If the image could but speak ! 
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I took with me to the Pyramids both hand and stand 
cameras, but owing to the strong wind each day, the 
absence of terra firma^ and the worrying natives, I packed 
away the tripod, and used both cameras in the hand- I 
met here a lady amateur, who, on her way out, had bought 
in London a hand camera with no end of complicated 
movements. She had packed it before starting, and it 
was her first day of using it, and, of course, she got mixed 
and had not the slightest idea of the lens, stop, speed of 
shutter or plates she was using. Fortunately, I was able 
to put her right, and while in Jerusalem I received from 
her a very fine set of pictures of the exposures I made 
for her that day, thanks to a dealer, who had taken 
special pains in developing the negatives, and printing 
from them. But she kept her promise, and that is more 
than some have done of those whom I have had the luck 
to help. Curiously enough, months afterwards, when 
adjudicating upon one of the ' P. N.' monthly competi- 
tions, I came across some of the same prints sent in as 
work done solely by the competitor. Strange are the 
lapses of memory to which poor mortals are prone I 

At Heliopolis (near to Cairo) is a red granite obelisk, 
70 feet high-— one single stone, and all that remains of the 
ancient city of that name* This shaft is of great im- 
portance, as it marks the site of the once magnificent 
Temple of the Sim, and is one of the few obelisks stand- 
ing in its original position. It is the oldest obelisk 
known, and was erected 4333 years ago— 2433 B.C. From 
this spot came the Cleopatra's Needle, now standing on 
the Thames Embankment. 

Near the obelisk is the ' Virgin's tree and well.' The 
tree is an old wide-spreading sycamore, carefully railed 
in, and it is under this tree that the Holy Family are said 
to have rested while making their flight into Egypt. 
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Sycamore trees are not supposed to be very long-lived, 
and this certainly cannot have attained the age of 1900 
years, which it must have done had the legend been true. 
Again it has been stated that this tree was planted on 
the site of an old one about 230 years ago, which is pro- 
bably correct. A curious fact about the well wherefrom 
they obtained the water to wash the Holy Child, is that 
the water is undeniably fresh instead of salt or brackish, 
as are other wells near by. 



CHAPTER IV. 
FROM CAIRO TO PORT SAID AND JAFFA. 

TIME in Cairo passed all too quickly, and on a certain 
Tuesday I left by the 11.40 train, due to arrive 
at Port Said by 6.50 the same day — the distance being 
about 150 miles. The carriages to Ismailia (where we 
arrived at 3.30) were corridor, of the usual Egyptian 
pattern, but the conveyance between Ismailia and Port 
Said is only a small steam tram affair, and there is suffi- 
cient room for four only in each compartment. 

Trains upon the Cairo-Port Said line are neither fre- 
quent nor fast, and they call at all the little stations after 
the manner of a S.E. or L. and T. express, a 
circumstance which enables the traveller to study the 
country as he passes leisurely through it. The first place 
of much importance to a Briton is the village of Tel-el- 
Kebir, where the train passes over the battle-field. There 
was something wrong on the line, and we had a long wait. 
A traveller who was in the compartment said he thought 
a party of wandering Arabs had encamped on the track. 
They frequently do, as the metals act as good 
hold-fasts for the tent cords. During that time 
I visited the cemetery, and pictured to myself 
as I stood there, the terrible scenes enacted there 
on September 13th, 1882, when Arabi was beaten by the 
English, and his army of 30,000 men destroyed or taken 
prisoners. All that now can be seen are a very few dirty 
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old mud huts. The oemetery is railed in and well kept ; 
there are also many beautiful grave-stones. One simple 
wooden cross has upon it the legend, ' One Unknown.' 

All the women here wear long black veils, suspended 
from just beneath their eyes, and reaching to their feet* 
A little piece of bamboo is placed across the forehead 
from the top of the nose. I caught sight of one lady's 
face, and if all were as ugly as she was, there would be 
good reason for ' taking the veil.' In general, they wear 
a long blue robe, and their nails are stained red with 
henna. There are some very handsome men to be seen 
at almost every turn, and according to the laws of nature, 
there must also be some beautiful women, but these are 
shut up in harems, and rarely seen abroad; when they 
do appear they are closely veiled and strictly guarded. 
It is curious to see how these veiled women in Cairo and 
elsewhere can pack themselves on a donkey cart or trolly. 
I have seen as many as ten of them, besides little children, 
on one small trolly drawn by one donkey. Males and 
females rarely travel in company. Even on the small 
tramcars there are compartments labelled ' Harem,' and 
reserved for women. Many, however, are becoming 
European in their ideas, and I believe the time is nearing 
when all this nonsense, as we English are apt to call it, 
will come to an end. The Egyptians, however, are very 
slow to adopt new manners and customs ; this is plainly 
seen when travelling by rail between Cairo and Ismailia. 

At Tel-el-Kebir and a few other places one may see a 
distinct line between the fertile soil and the hot, parched, 
sandy desert — ' the dry and thirsty land where no water 
is.' There is plenty of water between Cairo and Ismailia. 
It is conveyed by niunerous channels, and irrigation is in 
consequence universal. It is here in the country districts 
that customs change not. The natives would, I believe, 
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rather raise a thousand gallons of water by means of an 
old tin can or a jug and a piece of string than try, say, a 
chain pump. A favourite arrangement for raising water 
is by means of a ' Sakiyeh * (or Persian wheel), introduced 
by the Persians, I was told, nearly 600 years b.c* It is 
generally worked by oxen or buffaloes. The animals are 
driven round and round in a circle, and cause a wheel to 
revolve. ' This wheel works mlo another, fixed upon a 
horizontal shaft, bearing a drum, over which pass ropes 
with earthenware jugs attached to them. These descend 
into the water, £11, and are raised again by the action of 
the wheel ; on reaching the top they empty their contents 
into a little watercourse' (Pollard). It is a very noisy 
affair, as it is made chiefly of wood, and never greased. 
Another method is by means of a ' shadoof,' a long pole 
balanced on an upright shaft. At one end of the long 
pole is a weight, and on the other end a vessel* The 
longer part — ^that supporting the vessel — extends towards 
the water; the shorter is weighted with a large lump of 
clay, or its equivalent. The long pole is pulled down by 
a rope; the bucket (generally a skin) is then fllled with 
water, and is raised to the required level by the weighted 
end overbalancing it. The machine is as primitive in 
construction now as it was in the days of Pharaoh ; this 
is ascertained from an illustration on the walls of an 
ancient tomb at Thebes. The arrangement answers its 
purpose, and has therefore never been improved upon. 
A still more primitive mode of irrigation is that of men 
dipping up the water in mat-baskets, while others even 
to-day divert the course of the water, and make dams 
with their bare feet, as mentioned in Deuteronomy. This 
part, in fact, is the Land of Gk>shen, that was so fruitful 
in Old Testament times. 

From Ismailia to Port Said the journey lies through 
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the real desert — ^nothing but yellow sand and blue sky 
to be seen, except, perhaps, now and then a passing 
glimpse of the Suez Canal, which runs alongside the rail- 
road track nearly the whole way, but is hidden therefrom 
by its high banks. It is not until Port Said is nearly 
reached that the canal can be properly viewed. 

It was a dreary journey, but I was kept amused by two 
old maids (English), who, with an English doctor, were 
my travelling companions on that journey. They talked 
something like this : ' Oh, Eliza, we shall have a sunset 
to-night, we really shall,' to which the other would reply, 
' I do hope so, it will be delightful, a sunset across the 
desert ! Oh, it will be delightful !' Over and over again 
they repeated this, with the result that we really did . 
have a sunset. Yes ! there was no mistake about it, the 
sun did set; but for that evening the desired effect, for 
some unexplained reason, was ' off.' 

It was a few minutes past seven o'clock when we arrived 
at Port Said, and seeing on the platform a very intelli- 
gent-looking man, belonging to the Hotel Continental, 
I engaged him to take myself and belongings there. I 
found I had three days to wait for the Messageries Mari- 
time^ steamer, ' Sindh,' that was to take me to Jaffa, a 15 
hours' cruise. At Port Said there are persons of all 
nationalities, and all kinds of money freely pass; it is 
not a very large town, and owes what prosperity it enjoys 
to the Suez Canal. ' The canal is a renewal of ancient 
work, which existed almost on the same spot. At a very 
early period in the history of Egypt, and certainly during 
the era of its densest population, and before the time of 
Moses, a canal existed. An illustration of the canal and 
forts (the former is represented as abounding with croco- 
diles) is sculptured on an old monument 1400 B.C.' 
(Pollard). 
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I left Egypt with regret— that ancient and interesting 
country, strewnt with colossal ruins, which speak so 
plainly of a grand and powerful past; for to see the 
palaces and monuments of Egypt is to see the Egyptians 
as they lived and moved before the time of Abraham, to 
see the temples and tombs of Egypt is to see the Egyp- 
tians in the most solemn convictions of their lives. 

I have been frequently asked if there are any news- 
papers in Egypt, as it is thought Cairo is too far behind 
the times. Cairo is more up to date in newspaper matters 
than people are apt to imagine, and I note that a Cairo 
journal, ' Al Machrig,' publishes some interesting details 
as to journalism in Egypt. From this we learn that alto- 
gether 120 periodicals have taken root in the land of the 
Pharaohs— eighty-seven in Arabic, and the rest in Eng- 
lish or French. Of the Arabic journals thirty are politi- 
cal and commercial, two comic, seventeen in dialect, ten 
educational, seven legal, three medical, two agricultural, 
one feminist, one Masonic, and the rest ' miscellaneous.* 

A big blot on Eastern life is 'baksheesh.' This, I 
believe, is even worse in Egypt than in Palestine, but 
opinions differ. As soon as — ^sometimes even before— 
children can run alone they are taught to cry out 
' baksheesh ' at the sight of a traveller. Poverty, they 
imagine, is unknown to us. In some of the native vil- 
lages I have often had as many as fifty half-naked and 
ragged children follow me for at least half a mile, shout- 
ing ' baksheesh ' at the top of their voices. 

Some of the high oflBicials in Turkey are said to live 
on 'baksheesh,' and this I can well understand after 
my many experiences in Jaffa and elsewhere. 

I am told that an official investigation proves that 72 
per cent, of all the employes of the State in Turkey, that 
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is, the officers and men of the Army and Navy, the 
gendarmerie and police forces, and all members of all 
branches of the Civil Service, never receive more than 
half of the salaries and wages due to them. Twenty-six 
per cent, obtain from seven to ten months' salary in the 
year, and the remaining two per cent, are happy in getting 
their full due. 

I went on board the ' Sindh ' a little after four o'clock 
one afternoon, and was awakened early the next morning 
by the cries of Arabs, who were in boats around the ship. 
On going upon deck I obtained my first glimpse of Jaffa 
— ^the door of the Holy Land. 



CHAPTER V. 
TRE HOLY LAND IN GENERAL-JAFFA. 

THE Holy Land in general is decidedly disappointing 
from a photographic standpoint. Certainly there are 
in the older parts of the cities some very fine architectural 
pieces and character studies also to be had, but they want 
finding out. For one really good view there are a 
hundred and one bleak and barren tracts that, save for 
their supposed historical associations, are most uninterest- 
ing. It requires a good man behind a camera, or a good 
artist before a canvas, to make something from nothing. 
The photographer's part is more difficult than that of the 
artist, for the latter has the power to increase the interest 
in his pictures by the exercise of imagination and the 
aid of colour, whereas the photographer has to accept 
facts as they are, and can only render these in mono- 
chrome. 

It has been the custom of every class, down to the 
poorest who have got their conceptions of Palestine from 
over-coloured oleographs, to associate that country with 
everything that is beautiful, an association that certainly 
is not justified. Not merely are the natural features of the 
country uninviting, but social conditions also are equally 
barren of attractiveness. Some of the newspaper corre- 
spondents who went out with the Kaiser, and had their 
antipathies quickened by enforced early morning jour- 
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neys, have done a good deal to enlighten us, and to induce 
us to take the humorous author of the new Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress seriously, and now and then some ugly facts trans- 
pire, showing how stagnant civilisation is there. 

There was a time, however, 18^ centuries ago, accord- 
ing to Edersheim, when ' the land which now lies so deso- 
late — its bare grey hills looking into ill-tilled or ne- 
glected valleys, its timber cut down, its olive and vine- 
clad terraces crumbled into dust, its villages stricken with 
poverty and squalor, its thoroughfares insecure and de- 
serted, its native population well-nigh gone, and with 
them its industry, wealth and strength — ^presented a 
scene of beauty, richness, and busy life, almost unsur- 
passed in the then known world.' (What a pity we have 
no photographic record of it!) 

' No place could have been more completely swept of 
relics than is Palestine. Where the most solemn transac- 
tions have taken place ; where if we knew it every foot- 
step might be consecrated, and rocks and caves and 
mountain tops be devoted to the holiest remembrances — 
we are almost in ignorance of the exact localities.' 

I shall probably mention many such instances in the 
pages that are to come. I remember quite well, for ex- 
ample, four Holy Sepulchres, three Pools of Siloam, two 
Tombs of Noah, two Villages of Emmaus, three Tombs of 
St. George, etc., etc. 

The Holy Land is estimated at 185 miles in length and 
70 in breadth. The western boundary is the Medi- 
terranean, or ' great sea.' On the east runs the Jordan, 
with the Lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea. Al- 
though the country has been so widely traversed during 
the last half-century, it is not a little singular that just 
beyond the Mountains of Moab there stretches forth the 
land of Arabia, of the interior of which nothing is known. 
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Yet it lies within a week's journey of our busy London. 
Steam, the great explorer, will doubtless improve our 
knowledge of it in the not remote future. 

' So long as Israel inhabited Palestine/ says the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, ' the country was wide ; but now it has 
become narrow/ There is only too much historical truth 
underlying this somewhat curiously worded statement. 
Each successive change left the boundaries of the Holy 
Land narrowed* Never as yet has it reached the extent 
indicated in the original promise to Abraham and after- 
wards confirmed to the children of Israel. The nearest 
approach to it was during the reign of David, when the 
power of Judah extended as far as the River Euphrates. 
At present the country to which the name of Palestine 
attaches is smaller than at any previous period. As of 
old it still stretches north and south ' from Dan to Beer- 
sheba ' ; in the east and west from Salcah (the modern 
Sulkhad) to the 'great sea,' the Mediterranean. Its 
superficial area is about 12,000 square miles. To put it 
more graphically, it is about twice the size of Wales, 
smaller than Holland, and about equal to the size of 
Belgium. Moreover from the highest mountain peaks a 
glimpse of almost the whole country may be obtained. 
(Edersheim's ' Sketches of Jewish Life/) 

I often wondered as I rode across the great barren 
deserts and plains how it was that the large armies of the 
Bible could possibly exist — ^with the population — ^in such 
a country, but if it were as Edersheim says it was, the 
answer is plain. Edersheim, by the way, is not the only 
writer who believes that Palestine was once a rich and 
fertile country ; it is the unanimous opinion of all students. 
' The minute sulMiivision of the land, and the perma- 
nent interest which each family possessed in its ancestral 
territory, brought every spot under culture, and the 
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whole resembled a garden. This accounts for ihe im- 
mense population, compared with its extent, which the 
coimtry was able to maintain. On the division of Canaan 
by Joshua, no fewer than 112 walled cities fell to the 
lot of the tribe of Judah. In the time of David the fight- 
ing men amounted approximately to 1,300,000. At a later 
period, from the provinces of Upper and Lower Galilee, 
Josephus collected an army of more than 100,000 men. 
The present state of the Holy Land — ^under the curse, 
and after the devastations of successive conquerors, Assy- 
rians, Chaldees, Syrians, Romans, Saracens, and most 
barbarous of all, the Turks — affords no criterion of what 
it once was when the smile of Jehovah rested upon it.' 
(Litton's ' Study of Scripture.') 

Jaffa (Joppa, Yafa, Japho) is the principal seaport 
town of Palestine, and has the very worst harbour in the 
world, the rugged and projecting rocks rendering a land- 
ing dangerous at all times and impossible in stormy 
weather. Steamers have been anchored as long as seven 
days before a boat could be put off. We were, however, 
more fortunate, for as soon as the ' Sindh ' anchored, about 
a mile out, numerous little boats surrounded us for the 
purpose of landing. It was not very encouraging 
to see those little cockle-shells of boats tossing 
about as they did. I began to think I would go on to 
Beyrout, but when I saw how certain ladies risked their 
lives and luggage, I gathered up courage and beckoned a 
boatj and by the aid of two or three porters got my goods 
into it, and in order to do this it was necessary to climb 
across three or four other boats, which, by the way, were 
rolling and pitching about in a marvellous manner. At 
last, however, I got comfortably seated, i.e., I was cling- 
ing to the seat as a drowning man would to a straw. 
' How long before you go ?' I asked. ' When we get the 
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boat full/ said the man at the stem. We were not long 
in doing this, but how a dozen of us steered through those 
dangerous rocks and landed safely at the Custom House 
I don't know; but we did, and the boatmen sent up a 
hearty cheer as we passed between the most dangerous 
places with scarcely an inch to spare on either side. It 
was an exciting time, and I shall always admire the boat' 
men of Jaffa. These rocks, by the way, are of great his- 
toric interest, for it was here that Andromeda was chained 
until rescued by Perseus from the devouring monster. 
Chains and an iron ring were shown during the Boman 
period and down to 300 years ago, in proof of this mythi- 
cal occiirrence. 

In going from the steamer to the shore I had plenty of 
time to talk over with my boatman — ^who afterwards 
acted as my guide for some time in Jaffa — the ways and 
means of getting my cameras and plates through the 
Custom House. One camera I had in my hand for the 
purpose of taking a view of the place from the sea, the 
steamer being too far off, and my lenses of too short 
focus. We arranged a sort of sliding scale, that is to say, 
the more my goods were tampered with the less money 
he was to get, and if they were to be got through without 
even the opening of a box his fee was to be a liberal one. 
It took a long time for him to argue the matter with an 
official, so long in fact that I thought I should have to 
make arrangements to sleep at the Custom House, but 
eventually my man came off best, and my pocket was not 
so light as I expected. That guide was a genius in his 
way : he could speak fairly good English, dressed as an 
Englishman, and was very fascinating, especially to the 
ladies; and that was how I lost him. An American 
lady, fresh from the land of monopolists, arrived by a 
steamer one day, and walked off with him. What even- 

D 
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tually became of them I do not know, the last I saw of 
them was on the hotel balcony ; they were watching the 
moon and the little twinkling stars, and listening to the 
croaking of the Jaffa frogs — and they can croak. 

At Jaffa Noah is said to have built his ark, and from 
here Jonah sailed for Tarshish, on which voyage he was 
taken in by the whale; here Solomon received the 
cedars of Lebanon from Hiram, King of Tyre, for build- 
ing his temple, and here Peter recalled Tabitha to life. 
The site of her house is shown ; it is now built over by 
a Russian church. Tabitha's tomb is pointed out in the 
garden. Here, too, is the house of ' one Simon, a tanner,' 
where Peter on the housetops saw the vision. The back- 
yard of the house is extremely interesting, for in it is 
a primitive arrangement for drawing water, and a large 
stone trough. There is also a curious tree, and the flight 
of stone steps leading to the roof, a distance of about 12 
feet from the ground. It was by these that Peter as- 
cended, and I, too, for who could resist going on the roof ? 
The latter is about 15 feet by 30 feet, and from it a most 
beautiful view of the seashore is obtained. The interior 
consists of one large square room and a smaller one; in 
the latter are the front and back doors. The interior is 
most miserable-looking, furnished with only a few water- 
pots and skins, lamps, and some pieces of matting. The 
windows are blocked up with wooden shutters, through 
which a fair amount of light comes. An old Arab acts 
as keeper, and sits at the door with open hand, when visi- 
tors leave. I had the whole place to myself, as it was 
early on Sunday morning when I went. 

Jaffa is surrounded by gardens of prodigal loveliness, 
and the scarlet blossoms of the pomegranate and the 
golden fruit of the orange and lemon light up the dense, 
luxuriant groves. It is really a wonderful sight, and 
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would delight the heart of many an English lad. The 
oranges look specially good as they hang upon the trees, 
as also do the lemons. The sight is best at a distance, as 
are most of the things about here* It has been said that 
one never forgets the first sight of a Jaffa orange garden, 
and this is certainly true in my case. I went 
alone. When I arrived at the gardens the wind began 
to blow, and a little rain commenced to fall. I had no 
umbrella, and I took refuge under a cactus hedge, where 
I stood for some time, waiting for the clouds to roll 
by. But that was not all. Some rough-looking Arabs, 
that were driving mules and camels, came and shared 
my shelter. In their belts were large daggers, and they 
had guns, and I began thinking they were drawing lots 
for my clothes, and I must confess that I wished my- 
self somewhere nearer home. Time passed slowly, but 
it did pass, as also did the douds, rain, Arabs, mules, and 
camels, and all was well. 

If I mistake not Jaffa or Joppa is first mentioned in 
the book of Joshua, which is good evidence of its great 
age. Tradition, however, says it was first founded by 
Japhet, son of Noah. Pliny says it existed as a city 
before the flood. Space is too limited to give a history 
of this remarkable old town, but I cannot pass it by 
without mentioning the terrible slaughter of 4000 Turkish 
prisoners by Napoleon in March, 1799. The affair is 
not forgotten by the people, and the spot where they were 
shot down in cold blood is yet pointed out amongst the 
sand hills of the beach. 

The Moslem cemetery is the scene of many fetes and 
ceremonies; companies of professional praying men; a 
group of veiled women bewailing a lost husband ; a circle 
of dervishes chanting round a newly made grave decked 
with palm branches, the ladies of the mourning family 
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making and drinking coffee in a little tent pitched close 
by ; and on festive days all the women resort to the ceme- 
tery to pray, picnic and gossip. Of all horrible noises 
nothing can be much worse than the tumult these weeping 
women create ; they put me in mind of a broken-winded 
cock trying to crow; indeed, when I first visited the 
place I spent some time in looking for a fowl-run. 

Few things more forcibly strike a traveller in the East 
than does the sight of almost the whole of the Turkish 
population, decked in gorgeous colours, promenading 
down to their graveyards every evening, and few things 
are to us more inexplicable. We English seldom go to 
a cemetery except to pay the last tribute to a departed 
friend, and for years afterwards we perhaps never find our- 
selves in the place again. It is not so in the East ; to-day 
they bury a friend, to-morrow they plant flowers over his 
grave, and the next day and the next they tend and water 
them, and once a week, regularly, they sit for hours beside 
the grave. On every holiday it is a religious duty to go 
there; and as often as they walk out for health or 
pleasure, they habitually turn their footsteps to the 
burial ground. To them the grave is not associated with 
terror. Their regard of it is not so dark and gloomy as 
our own. 

I was very anxious to get a photograph of these mourn- 
ing women, but I heard it would be dangerous to attempt 
it, as cameras were not allowed in the graveyard. Bough- 
looking people always stood against the gate, and so I 
paid an interpreter to go with me. They allowed us to 
get just inside, when they at once surrounded us, and 
had not the interpreter been a well-known man here, I and 
my camera would undoubtedly have been thrown into the 
street. As it was, a crowd of about thirty followed us, 
yelling like madmen. The man whispered to me that if 
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I valued my life I had better give up all ideas of photo- 
graphing these weeping women. I did so, and contented 
myself with a few pictures of curious graves; even at 
this the crowd grumbled, but my man said I was only 
taking the cypress trees, and that quieted them a little. 
I lost no time in clearing out of that place, for I had no 
wish to be killed in a cemetery : one goes there quite soon 
enough in the ordinary course of affairs. 

Jaffa stands on a symmetrical hill of rock, which 
rises from the low sandy coast, and presents a beautiful 
and picturesque appearance from the sea. The houses 
are huddled together without the least regard to appear- 
ance or convenience ; the streets are only a labyrinth of 
blind alleys and narrow, fflthy, crooked lanes; and the 
whole town is so crowded along the steep sides of the hill, 
that the rickety mansions in the upper part seem to be 
toppling over on the flat roofs of those below them. The 
native houses look miserable im the extreme, and if they 
were as bad in Jonah's time I am sure he must have 
found the whale's belly a very pleasant change. 

On looking through the visitors' book at one of the 
best hotels I found the following lines : — 

It has pleased the Lord to strand us here. 
But when we leave we'll raise a cheer ; 
We're had enough of the Holy Land, 
Where smells are present on every hand ; 
And when once more on our ship we stand 
We'll haste away to our native land. 

The writer of this probably started in the north and left 
from Jaffa, and I did not And his observations encourag- 
ing. 

Arabic is, of course, the language spoken here, but 
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Turkish is the official language. French is much spoken, 
but English very little* The streets, shops, and signs, 
are nearly all named in Arabic characters, which of all 
languages I think the worst to read and write. I say of 
Arabic what Mark Twain does of German, i.e., 'I can 
understand it as well as the idiot who invented it, but 
I speak it best through an interpreter.' 

An American told me a ourious story anent the Arab 
language. There was once a certain spider that lived in 
a wine cellar, and who, like brewers, got fat by simply 
smelling the wine and beer. One day, however, he exer- 
cised the sense of tasting, with the result that he got very 
tipsy. In this state he crawled slowly along, and 
found his way into the library. He crawled upon the 
writing-table, and seeing a pot there with something in 
it, resolved to taste it also. Now this spider was of a very 
inquisitive nature (it really must have been a female), 
and it ventured too near, with the result that it tumbled 
in. Needless to say, it was the inkpot. Somehow or 
other he got out again, and in going home walked across 
a sheet of clean note paper. When the master of the 
house arrived and saw the curious markings that resulted, 
he at once took it to a professor of languages, who said, 
without any hesitation, that the writing was really good 
Arabic. 

The food in Jaffa is not very good as a rule. The 
butter is made in Sweden, sent to England to be tinned, 
kept for a few years to mature, and then sent here. The 
hotel folks might perhaps improve matters if they took 
the butter out of the tins, made it up into pats and 
stamped a cow upon each. One of my landladies used to 
buy margarine and stamp the image of a cow upon it, 
and visitors marvelled at its excellent quality. I charge 
nothing for this tip. Marmalade also comes from Lon- 
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don in tins. Tea is fairly good, as also is the Jaffa wine, 
but the table salt is scarcely clean enough to offer to a 
garden slug. 

About 500 Russian pilgrims arrived here one day, on 
their way to Jerusalem. Camels headed the procession, 
laden with bedding and other ponderosities. The pil- 
grims followed, each carrying bright tin saucepans, 
kettles, teapots, etc., which put me in mind of a troupe of 
travelling tinkers. Their clothes were of the most beg- 
garly description, some being entirely in rags. I tried 
to photograph them, but they set up such a terrific yell, 
and things looked so bad, that I gave up my design. 

I stated previously that most of the officials live on 
baksheesh, and the following instance will prove that I 
am not far wrong- I had some boxes of photographic 
material sent me while in Jaffa, and they were detained 
at the Custom House. On inquiry at the latter place, 
I was told by the officials that they would see about them 
as soon as I gave good baksheesh, otherwise I would have 
to wait a few weeks — ^perhaps months. I gave it, and 
was then told I should have to apply at the office for an 
order to take them away. On application I was told 
that no authority would be given unless I gave baksheesh. 
That difficulty over, the man refused to sign the receipt 
without more baksheesh. The porters refused to look 
them up, or to carry them out with baksheesh, and, 
what is more, I was not allowed, after all, to take them 
away without giving another official baksheesh. The man 
who examined the goods also told me that if I did not 
give him baksheesh he would charge me extra duty ! That 
afternoon's visit to the Custom House cost me over £2, 
and had I not a friend with me who could speak Turkish 
I doubt if I should have got my things at all. 

Never shall I forget the scene in that Custom House, 
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boxes were being ruthlessly broken open, and goods 
thrown roughly all over the place. One case, I remember, 
contained crockery, and the person to whom the case was 
addressed was lucky if he got a whole piece in the dinner 
service I saw handled so unceremoniously ; my guide said 
they were practising juggling. 



CHAPTER VI. 
RAMLEH AND LYDDA. 

ONE of the most popular excursions from either Jaffa 
or Jerusalem, is that to Bamleh and Lydda. I went 
from Jerusalem, but as all must go through these places, 
whether by road or rail, when going to Jerusalem, I will 
note them here. This particular part of the country is 
the Plain of Sharon, and while travelling over it, both 
on horse and foot (after the rail), I kept in my mind the 
' rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley.' I was on the 
watch for them ; and so eager was I to get them, that, 
could I have met with any sort of flower that would in 
any fair way have admitted the name, I would most 
willingly have reported it ; but again it proved ' The Land 
of Promise V 

It is, however, of the railway trip I wish first to write. 
Together with my guide I entered the train at Jerusa- 
lem, and took my seat amidst a lot of sickly-looking young 
fellows, who I thought were going to some sea-side hos- 
pital, to recruit their health, but I was mistaken; they 
had just joined the army, and were going somewhere, pro- 
bably to Constantinople, to don their uniform and to drill. 
All went well until within five miles of Ramleh, where 
we came to a standstill. Why we should stop in such a 
wilderness no one seemed to know, as we were near no 
human habitation — ^nor indeed anything else worth speak- 
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ing of, all was drear and desolate. The guard told us to 
keep our seats, but refused any information as to the 
stoppage. Presently, a large company of Bedouins were 
seen galloping towards us, and the nervous ones at once 
came to the conclusion that we were held up by robbers. 
6uch, however, was not the case, for they galloped harm- 
lessly by. On looking out of the window I saw both the 
driver and stoker pulling the long grass beneath the 
engine, and I suggested that the grass, weeds, etc-, had 
got entangled in the wheels, and so stopped the train, 
and when next the guard came by we offered to go and 
help them. I may here remark that traffic along the line 
is rare, and at places it is almost impossible to see the 
rails. At places, the engine and carriages sweep through 
long grass as one walks through a hay field. It was, 
therefore, only natural, I thought, that the grass should 
get mixed with the wheels. After pulling more grass 
from beneath the engine a tortoise was seen to come 
from beneath, and this started a new theory, i.e., that the 
tortoise had stopped the train* While we were arguing 
the point as to whether it was the grass or the tortoise, 
another fellow sighted a piece of orange peel on the rails, 
and this started yet another theory. Many of us were 
losing our patience, and with a general rush a dozen of 
us were out of the carriage windows. Our example was 
followed by people in the next carriages, and in a few 
minutes a crowd was around the engine, and it was then 
we learned the truth. It was this : For some cause or 
other those in charge of the engine had forgotten to do 
the stoking, with the result, that the fire went nearly out, 
and we had no steam. By the aid, however, of the dry 
grass, which they obtained from beneath the engine, and 
a few pieces of old roots of trees, the fire was again started, 
the wat^r boiled, and we were off at the express rate of 
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about four miles per hour. I had for some years held 
a S.E.R. season ticket, and having grown accustomed to 
this giddy speed, I did not lose my nerve. 

At last Bamleh was reached, very late certainly, but 
we thought ourselves lucky to get there at all. I 
once complained of the post-office in Jerusalem, and I was 
promptly told that they would do as they liked with 
foreigners, and'"rf they didn't like it they could go back 
to their own country, as no one asked them to come, and 
they could do very well without them ! I doubted this 
statement, and I asked the man how the authorities would 
exist if there were no tourists to rob. He then began 
fingering his sword, and I thought it best to retire. 

Bamleh is supposed to be the Arimathsea of the New 
Testament, and was at one time larger than 
Jerusalem, and had a wall around it with twelve 
gates. Now, alas ! it is all gates, the town is 
chiefly in ruins, very wretched, has no trade, and 
at the time of writing the cholera is raging. Before the 
railway started, there used to be a little trade in the place, 
because it was the stopping-place for travellers on the car- 
riage road between Ja£Pa and Jerusalem. The road be- 
tween the two places is 36 miles — 32 as the crow flies — 
and takes 12 hours'' easy riding on horseback, and 10 by 
carriage. 

The orchards around Bamleh are very luxuriant, and 
there are many palm trees. The fields bear rich crops, 
and are enclosed by impenetrable cactus hedges of 10 to 
12 feet in height. The most remarkable monument in 
the district is the ' Tower of Bamleh,' now partly in ruins. 
There is a tradition to the effect that 40 Christian 
martyrs repose in the vaults beneath: that is what the 
Christians tell us ; a Moslem tradition, however, says they 
were companions of the Prophet; which story is correct 
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I am not prepared to say. The top of the tower is 
reached by 120 steps, and when one gets to it there is no 
railing or anything to prevent one from falling off — simply 
a flat stone platform, from which a fine view is obtained, 
a view reaching from the Mediterranean to the mountains 
of Judea, so the martyrs may possibly have been tourists. 

Towards the north and south, as far as the eye can 
reach, the beautiful plain is spread out like a carpet, 
variegated with tracts of various colours. Immediately 
below are the immense olive groves of Ramleh and Lydda, 
and the picturesque towers and minarets and domes of 
these villages. 

Although Bamleh is not mentioned in Scripture, its 
neighbour, Lydda, is (Acts ix. 32-38). Lydda is some- 
times called Ludd, and Lod. The city early became a 
Christian bishopric, and was famed far and wide as the 
birth-place of the Saint and Martyr, St. George. 

Lydda is five miles from Bamleh, and I was told in 
Jerusalem that I could get a carriage from one place to 
the other. On inquiry I found that there were only two 
carriages in the place, and both had that morning gone 
to Jaffa. I then asked for a horse or a donkey, but could 
not get either, as they were out in the fields or 
otherwise engaged. My only plan was to walk. This 
would have been very nice on a cool or breezy day, but 
with the thermometer at 97 in the shade, and carrying a 
bulky photographic outfit on a sandy track, it was a diffi- 
cult matter, more especially as there was no shelter what- 
ever along the route — ^nothing but blazing sun and the 
sand like a furnace. On our way we could find no water, 
and our thirst was great — ^no one can possibly imagine 
the misery of being without water in such a place. The 
bottle of native wine we brought from the hotel had long 
since disappeared, and I was frequently on the point of 
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fainting, but my dragoman cheered me on with the hope 
that water was near at hand. Presently we came to a 
small stone building beside the road, in which two horses 
were stabled. In the centre of the place was a hole of 
about two feet in diameter, cut in a slab of marble which 
covered a well, or cistern. We threw in stones, and the 
time they took to reach the water denoted that it 
was a long way down. There was no rope or bucket by 
which to reach the water, and for a few minutes we were 
lost in thought. We had the empty wine bottle with 
us ; to this we tied the focussing cloth, our shirts, and all 
the little pieces of strin<r we could find, we took the cords 
from the horses, also their bridles, and even the guide's 
sandal laces. My dragoman tied them all together, and 
leaned as far as possible into the well, I hanging on to 
his feet. But, alas ! the bottle was some distance from 
the water. Presently we saw some Arabs, with camels, 
coming in the distance, and from these, when they came 
near, we borrowed more string, etc., but to no purpose. 
As we were giving up in despair, and I almost dying with 
thirst, another Arab came past on horseback, and, by aid 
of the long spear he carried, we were able at last to reach 
the spring. On the bottle being drawn up, it was found 
that the water was very dirty, but I strained it through 
my handkerchief, and very glad I was to get it, even 
through such an impromptu filter. The Arabs cared not 
for the character of the water, but drank it with the relish 
of a cockney for his ' four ale.' 

The small village of Lydda at length came into view, 
and in less than half an hour we were in the centre of the 
place. Lydda is where St. Peter healed the paralytic man 
and the only attraction at the present day is the Church 
of St. Greorge, and below the altar, in the crypt, is a tomb 
that is said to have contained the remains of the saint. 
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I had a sharp race for the train, as it appeared due be- 
fore I could reach the station. On my arrival at the 
booking office, the train came in sight, and I was quite 
astonished by the booking clerk's agility in getting the 
tickets and change. My dragoman and I were the only 
passengers in the station, and I thought the clerk very ob- 
liging when he locked up his office and came and opened 
the carriage door for me, and handed in my apparatus. 
Such a thing had never, to my knowledge, happened be- 
fore in the country. I intended 'tipping' him, but he 
was missing when the train started- It was not until 
I reached Jerusalem that I discovered what a lot of bad 
money he had given me in change. It is only by ex- 
perience that we learn the motives of these individuals, 
and tourists pay pretty dearly for the knowledge. 



CHAPTER VII. 



JERUSALEM. 



JERUSALEM contains some very fine subjects for the 
camera, but finding them is a difficulty. To the trip- 
per, who is here to-day and gone to-morrow, photography 
of a sort is easy enough, but what do these people know of 
the hidden beauties that lie beneath the ' rubbish heaps ' 
of the city, and of the enormously long exposures re- 
quired to obtain even the slightest trace of an image ? I 
have frequently heard of ' going in search of trouble,' and 
of ' meeting it half way,' and a sure way of doing either 
is to set up a large stand camera, even for a few minutes 
only, in certain parts of that holy city. The street may 
be nearly empty when you start, but, by the time you 
have finished, you will have ' suffered many things,' and 
around you will be a collection of all sorts of missiles^ 
while, in the near distance will probably be a crowd of 
yelling fanatics. It is very annoying, and it is a thing 
that grows upon one! 

The best way to do good work in the city is to secure 
a sturdy dragoman, pay him well, and place yourself in 
his hands. Finally, leave all magnates alone, and do not 
bother the consuls. As the cockneys say, ' I know, I've 
had some,' and I may say here that the incident men- 
tioned in Chapter six. of my notes on Turkey occurred in 
Jerusalem. 
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In commencing the story of my sojourn in Jerusalem, I 
cannot do better than copy from my diary. 

' I have come up on to the flat roof of the hotel for the 
purpose of writing my first impressions of the remarkable 
city that now lies at my feet. But, alas ! I am too over- 
come. The sight of Calvary on my left, the Mount of 
Olives, with the Garden of Gethsemane at its foot, in 
front of me, the valley of Hinnom on my right, and a 
background of the Mountains of Moab, all of remarkable 
colouring, give me a task too difficult. The place as we 
see it to-day is not the Jerusalem of old. Outside the 
walls during the last 25 years hundreds of new houses have 
been built, and building operations are largely increasing, 
so that in a very short time the hills round about the city 
will be almost entirely covered. This, in one way, is a 
good thing, as it is almost impossible to live within the 
city, owing to the filthy state of the narrow streets, but, 
on the other hand, romance and charm are felt no more. 
People who years ago rode from Jaffa on mules or camels, 
entered the gates of the city and lodged with the natives, 
gained quite a different impression from that of the 
modem tourist who comes here by train and drives to one 
of the largest modem hotels outside the walls. Day by 
day it is getting more difficult to believe that this was 
really the city of David. 

The wall that encloses Jerusalem is 2^ miles in circuit, 
and is 38 feet high at its lowest parts ; there are 34 towers 
and eight gates, viz. : —Damascus Gate, Herod's Gate, St. 
Stephen's Gate, Golden Gate, Dung Gate, Lion Gate, Jaffa 
Gate, and the New Gate. The wall is so constructed and 
is so thick tBkt one may walk on the top of it nearly, if 
not quite, its whole extent within its battlements. Some 
parts of it give a good idea of the massiveness of the 
ancient Hebrew masonry, of which Josephus says in his 
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description of the siege of Jerusalem: — 'The largeness 
also of the stones was wonderful. Each stone was 20 
cubits in length, and 10 in breadth, and 5 in depth. 
They were so exactly united to one another that each 
tower looked like one entire rock of stone, growing natur- 
ally, and afterwards cut by the hands of the artificers into 
present shape and comers ; so little, or not at all, did their 
joints or connection appear/ 

The appearance of the city from the Mount of Olives 
is magnificent — words fail to describe it. The Psalmist 
says of it, ' Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth.' Looking to iJie east from Olivet, the Dead Sea, 
the Mountains of Moab, and the Valley of the Jordan can 
be distinctly seen, in fact they appear distant but a few 
hours' walk — ^which, indeed, £hey would be if there were 
good roads in this country. The Jordan, as the crow flies, 
lies about 15 miles away, but by road it is twice that dis- 
tance, and the return journey on horseback takes about 
three days, so that the state of the roads may be imagined. 
Tet this is the best road in the country. The mountains 
of Moab are about 35 to 40 miles distant, and near sunset 
the view, with its remarkable colouring, defies description. 
One cannot but regret that photography fails to render 
such a picture. 

Throughout the whole city there is not one quarter of 
a mile of carriage road. David Street, the most import- 
ant in the city, commences at the Jaffa Qate, and almost 
directly goes down many steps until it is lost in the dark- 
vaulted bazaars that intersect each other in all directions. 
Another main street leading from the Damascus Gate 
contains the most characteristic native shops, which look 
like big cupboards with all their contents exposed for 
sale to the passer-by. Customers do not go into the 
shops, but stand in the street and bargain with the shop- 
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keeper, who sits like a tailor in the centre of his wares. 
There is certainly not sufficient room in the shops for the 
proverbial exercise of swinging a cat. This street, also^ 
ends in the maze of vaulted bazaars, that occupy most of 
the city. All the streets are narrow, so narrow that it 
is often impossible for two heavily-laden donkeys to pass 
one another. Donkeys have the right of way here, and 
foot-passengers have to leave a clear route, yet there are 
no side-paths. It is really wonderful to see how those 
donkeys climb those steps and dodge in between people 
who are bargaining. I say steps, because there are no 
level streets- One is continually going up and down steps, 
certainly not very steep, but steps all the same. All the 
streets are exceedingly filthy, covered as they are with the 
vilest garbage, dead cats, dogs, etc. ; they are never swept, 
except by the winds of heaven, and even that is rare, for 
what little wind there is fails to penetrate these dark, 
miserable holes, which an Englishman cannot conscien- 
tiously call streets. 

And this is Jerusalem ! 

The houses are built close together, and often consist of 
only one room with a vaulted roof. Several of these 
cluster round one little courtyard that sometimes contains 
a well or cistern, which is filled by the winter rains that 
are collected on the flat and dome-shaped roofs. This is the 
only supply, for there are no water or gas companies here 
(nor rates.) The walls are very thick, and there are no 
chimneys, for stoves only are used by the wealthy, and 
wood is the only fuel. The poor have to be content with 
a brazier, in which a little charcoal is btimt to warm the 
room and to do the cooking. There are no gardens, and 
not many keep plants in tins or pots to relieve the 
monotony of the stone walls. The roofs, even if a little 
dome be in the centre, are made for walking upon, and 
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thus a few people are enabled to get a taste of evening air 
when the summer sun has dropped below the horizon. 
Small earthenware drain pipes are built horizontally in 
the walls round many of the roofs to enable the women 
of the harem to venture thereon without being visible 
while they gaze on the scene around. The majority of 
the women of Jerusalem are veiled, but in a more pic- 
turesque manner than that of their Egyptian sisters. 

Jerusalem contains a very strange mixture of races and 
creeds, especially at Easter. It is estimated that during 
Easter week at least 40 languages are spoken. ' As many 
as 75,000 persons, or even more, are collected in the city 
in the early part of the year, but of these less than 60,000 
are permanent residents. None but those who have seen 
Jerusalem at Easter can form any idea of what the city 
during this week is like.' 

There are no entertainments whatever in Jerusalem, 
and one has to invent his own devices for passing away 
the time during the evenings or wet days. Fortunately, 
there happened to be at Olivet House three Americans, 
and all from different States. When such a trio is 
gathered together there cannot be lack of amusement, but, 
unfortunately, it has to be pent up, for it would discour- 
age invention to laugh at the stories we heard of doings 
across the Herring Pond. We were told of bunches of 
grapes that took two men to lift them, etc., etc, and the 
best of it was that each State tried to beat the other, but 
we decided, after they had left us, that it was a dead 
heat, and a third part of the cake should be forwarded to 
each. Another pastime was that of watching a pair of 
shoes being navigated by a native servant. They do not, as 
a rule, wear shoes, but a certain visitor to the house pre- 
sented an old pair to one of the servants. The shoes 
would have been all right but for the fact that they were 
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at least four sizes too large, and what these sounded and 
looked like upon feet that had hitherto been covered only 
by their birthday slippers, can be better imagined than 
described. The way in which the dogs, cats, furniture, 
etc., suffered was really awful, for the wearer never knew 
exactly how far his shoe^ would reach, or what area they 
would cover when next they reached terra firma. 

There was one good point in their favour — ^it was never 
necessary to ask where the servant was, for his where- 
abouts could be distinctly heard. The poor fellow was 
extremely anxious to see England, and asked what chance 
he had of securing employment. I told him that if he 
took those shoes with him he might possibly get on the 
police force. This may seem frivolous, but it illustrates 
the deadly monotony of the place, any relief from which 
was welcome. 

One season a few female dancers oame from Cairo, but 
had instant notice to withdraw, as such performances 
could not be allowed. 

There is a law to the effect that no one may go out after 
sunset without a lantern, the consequence is that the 
streets at night are almost deserted. The law, however, 
is frequently broken, for many do go out, especially on 
moonlight nights, without a light; nevertheless the law 
exists, and at Jaffa is strictly carried out. This would 
be rather awkward for courting couples if they managed 
the business here as they do in England, but they have 
other methods, and so, all's well that ends well. 

If all Jerusalem were like that part of it known as the 
Mosque of Omar, or the Temple Area, the city would be 
a veritable paradise- Words cannot describe the superb 
oriental grandeur of the buildings and gardens. Up to a 
few years ago no Europeans were permitted to enter the 
place, and even now no one is allowed to go without being 
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accompanied by the Consurs liveried servant — ^known as 
a kavass, and even he is not allowed to go without a Turk- 
ish soldier. When one desires to visit the Mosque, notice 
must first be given to the Consul, who sends his kavass 
with you, and a soldier joins the party at the gate. As 
one may guess, it is rather an expensive matter. I, of 
course, wanted to photograph in the grounds. Upon in- 
quiry, I was informed that permission! would have to be 
obtained from the Pasha, and as he always refused, my 
outlook was not good. Upon further inquiries I found 
the only sure way of getting inside with a camera was 
by bribery, and taking the risk of being thrown out upon 
discovery. The kavass offered to get me in for 25s. and 
no ' extras ; ' he said it would be wise to start as early as 
possible, before anyone of importance got about^ and so 
get some good pictures before being turned out. At 6.30 
the next morning the kavass came for me, and by seven 
o'clock I was started. I worked on and on without 
molestation until 11 o'clock, when I exposed my last 
plate. During that time I made 52 exposures, and got, 
I think, good value for my money. It is said that I was 
in the place longer than any Englishman had previously 
been. I had one exciting adventure. Whilst preparing 
to take one of my subjects I found I had accidentally left 
part of my apparatus at the other end of the grounds, and 
I at once set off in hot haste to find it, leaving the kavass 
and soldier in charge of my camera. It was a bad move 
on my part, for I commenced running, fearing lest some 
one should pick up the lost piece before I did. In my 
cotirse I passed two of the gates (there are eight), and the 
soldiers on duty seeing me alone, at once came in hot pur- 
suit; these were joined by about a dozen Muslims, who 
were leaving the praying place, and by the time I had 
gone a hundred yards there were at least a score after 
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me. Fortunately my kavass and soldier saw what was 
happening, and by the time my pursuers reached me I 
was able to point to the British kavass following in the 
rear, and thus I was saved. So was my camera, for the 
kavass in his hurry had left it, and on his return it was 
nowhere to be found* Then we had to visit and tip in- 
nimierable sentries, until we happened upon the one who 
had so thoughtfully taken it away * for safety.' Only two 
months before, an Englishman somehow or other wan- 
dered from his kavass, with the result that he was attacked 
by a soldier with a bayonet, and afterwards was compelled 
to be in the hospital for six weeks. It was the shock that 
caused the trouble, not the bayonet, for the latter caught 
one of the linen buttons of his shirt, and the bayonet being 
of Gkrman make, doubled up and refused point-blank to 
be associated with any bloodshed — so I was told. I heard 
of this when I got home, or I should not have ventured 
alone, and I think the kavass and soldier both in the 
wrong to allow me to go. 

This Mosque is one of the most interesting spots in the 
world. It was on this spot, we are told, that David 
erected an altar. It was also the site selected by Solo- 
mon for the erection of his palace (to which the Queen of 
Sheba paid a visit) and the temple. These buildings have 
long since disappeared, but the general consensus of 
opinion seems to indicate that relics of Solomon's temple 
may still be traced ; that the second temple built by the 
Jews on their return from captivity has entirely passed 
away ; while of the third temple, that of Herod, much re- 
mains. The Holy Rock is covered by a magnificent build- 
ing, called the Dome of the Rock. The rock itself is 57 
feet long, and 43 feet wide, rising 6^ feet above the 
ground, and hovering as faithful Mahomedans assert, 
without support, over a cavern, which, through a hole in 
the rock, has received the blood of innumerable sacrifices 
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in all ages; for here Abraham worshipped and offered 
sacrifices. The Ark of the Covenant is supposed 
to be buried below, on which account no Jew, were they 
permitted to enter the mosque or enclosure at all, would 
venture to cross the threshold, lest he should unwittingly 
profane the Holy of Holies by his tread- On this rock 
was written the ' Shemhamphorash,' the great and un- 
speakable name of God, which, say the Arabs, Jesus suc- 
ceeded in reading, failing which He could not have worked 
his miracles. When Mahomet prayed here, he was, say 
his followers, translated to heaven on his miraculous 
winged steed, El-Burak, communicating such an upward 
impetus to the Holy Bock with the whirlwind of his 
ascent, that the Archangel Michael had to fly down and 
stay it with his flnger lest the world should be bereft of 
its altar. The impress of the angel's finger is still shown 
upon the rock. The place is full of such relics, to which 
are attached legends of a most remarkable character. 

One of these narratives I must not fail to notice. 
Within one of the gates of the Dome of the Rock Mahomet 
had nineteen golden nails driven into a slab of jasper, one 
of which, it is said, has fallen out at the end of every epoch. 
Three and a half now remain, and when all have disap- 
peared, then, it is prophesied, will come the end of the 
world, and from this sacred spot will resound the trumpet 
blast, announcing the judgement. Apropos the Day of 
Judgement, I cannot pass without noticing even another 
story connected with a piece of stone that projects from 
the east wall of the temple. This stone is called ' Maho- 
met's pillar,' and is said to be the place where he will sit 
to judge the people. Should he do so, I fear he will have 
a very uncomfortable and dangerous seat, for the same is 
at a dizzy height and very small. After the judgement 
scene a piece of thin wire will be stretched from the stone 
across to the Mount of Olives, the distance of at least one 
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mile. Across this wire the righteous will walk in safety, 
whilst the wicked, should they by chance get on the wire, 
will tumble off and fall into the deep valley beneath- For- 
tunately, the scene does not end here, for there is yet hope 
for the wicked. Should the latter behave themselves all 
during this performance the great judge will turn them 
into fleas. He will then put on a cloak made of sheep- 
skin, to which the fleas can cling and so be carried across 
by Mahomet himself in safety. But enough of these tra- 
ditions. 

Close to the above pillar, but inside the temple 
area, there is a little chapel treated by the Moslems with 
great veneration, because there is kept what they call the 
cradle of Christ — a piece of marble hollowed like a coffin, 
and laid on the ground. Zacharias is said to have lived 
here, and Mary lodged with him at the time of her purifica- 
tion. Far down below this, at a depth of 80 feet, the 
foundation stone of the Temple was found, with stones in 
the courses near it painted with red Phoenician letters. 
The space between this and the middle of the temple area 
is filled with very large vaults, commonly known as ' Solo- 
mon's Stables.' They were probably not built by Solo- 
mon, but were certainly used by the Crusaders as stables, 
for the pillars are still pierced with holes through which 
the fastenings of their horses were passed. They extend 
91 yards east to west, 66 yards from north to south, and 
are divided by 12 rows of pillars into 13 unequal vaults. 
The cradle of David is also shown therein — simply a hole 
in the rock, a very suitable place for a baby, seeing that 
even to-day in our own land rocks are associated with 
cradles, and cradles with rocks. On the platform outside 
the dome of the rock is the place where the scales will 
be hung on the last day, and where many will be weighed 
and found wanting. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

JERUSALEM.— Continued. 

^ T DO not wish, in the space of these short notes/ I 
X wrote, when in Jerusalem, ' to enter into any re- 
ligious controversy, but I cannot write of this city with- 
out mentioning the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.' 

I happened to be in Jerusalem throughout the Easter 
celebrations, and I saw far more than I should care to 
write about, for one has to be extremely careful what he 
says or he will at once be turned out of the country. More 
than one man has been sent away for expressing his 
opinion of the Turks and their ways, of their many re- 
ligious rites and celebrations. 

There were thousands of Russian pilgrims in 
the city during Easter week. It would be a 
great happiness to these people if they could die and be 
buried here ; but a paternal Government checks this am- 
bition, and a strict limit is set on the time which may be 
spent here, where they show their devotion by kissing the 
very ground of places connected with Biblical incidents. 
It was a wonderful sight to see them about in groups, and 
to watch them rush and kiss certain stones — such as that 
of St. Stephen and the Stations of the Cross* 

One of the most remarkable sights to be seen in Jerusa- 
lem is the ceremony of the Holy Fire. The following para- 
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graph from Baedeker's ' Palestine ' gives a good descrip- 
tion of it: — 

' During the Festival of Easter the Church of the Hoi j 
Sepulchre is crowded with pilgrims of every nationality, 
and there are enacted, both in the church and throughout 
the town, many scenes which produce a painful impression. 
In former times, particularly during the regime of the 
Crusaders, the Latins used to represent the entry of 
Christ's riding on an ass from Bethphage, but this was 
afterwards done in the interior of the church only. Palm 
and olive branches were scattered about on the occasion, 
and to this day the Latins send to Gaza for pahn branches, 
which are consecrated on Palm Sunday and distributed 
among the people. On Holy Thursday the Latins cele- 
brate a grand mass, and walk in procession round the 
chapel of the Sepulchre, after which the " washing of feet " 
takes place at the door of the Sepulchre. The Greeks also 
perform the washing of feet, but their festival does not 
always fall on the same day as that of the Latins. Good 
Friday used to be celebrated by the Franciscans with a 
mystery play, the proceedings terminating with the nail- 
ing of a figure to a cross, and the Greeks still have a simi- 
lar practice. One of the spectacles is the so-called miracle 
of the Holy Fire, in which the Latins participated down 
to the sixteenth century, but which has since been 
managed by the Greeks alone. On this occasion the 
church is always crowded with spectators. The Greeks 
declare the miracle to date from the apostolic age, and it 
is mentioned by the Monk Bernhard as early as the ninth 
century. Khalif Hakim was told that the priest used to 
besmear the wire by which the lamp was suspended over 
the Sepulchre with resinous oil, and to set it on fire from 
the roof. Large sums were paid to the priests by those 
who are allowed to be the first to light their tapers at the 
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sacred flame sent from heaven. Armenians, Copts, and 
Abyssinians also take part in the ceremony. The wild 
and noisy scene begins on Good Friday ; the crowd passes 
the night in the church in order to secure places, some of 
them attaching themselves by cords to the Sepulchre, 
while others run round it in anything but a reverential 
manner. On Easter Eve, about 2.0 p.m., a procession of 
the superior clergy moves round the Sepulchre, all lamps 
having been carefully extinguished in view of the crowd. 
The patriarch enters the chapel of the Sepulchre, while the 
priests pray, and the people are in the utmost suspense. 
At length the fire which has come down from heaven 
gleams from the Sepulchre, the priests emerge with a 
bundle of burning tapers, and there now follows an in- 
describable tumult, every one endeavouring to be the first 
to get his taper lighted. Even from the gallery tapers are 
let down to be lighted, and in a few seconds the whole 
church is illuminated. This, however, never happens witii- 
out fighting, and accidents frequently occur owing to the 
crush. Late on Easter Eve a solemn service is performed ; 
the pilgrims with torches shout '' Hallelujah,'' while the 
priests move round the Sepulchre singing hymns.' 

Easter is indeed a great day in Jerusalem, but friends 
tell me that Christmas Day is even greater. 

Here is an account given by a spectator : ' Shortly 
after noon, on the day before Christmas, a thrill of excite- 
ment is spread throughout the sacred city, as the loud 
clanging of many, many bells announces the departure of 
the Latin Patriarch, representing the Roman Catholic 
Church, accompanied by all his Bishops and clergy, for 
Bethlehem; he is also accompanied by an escort of 
cavalry, furnished by the Turkish Government as a token 
of honour. These all together form a grand procession, 
the cavalry, gorgeously mounted, preceding the Patriarch's 
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carriage and his kavasses (or private escort), generally 
four, who run before his carriage. In addition to those 
already mentioned the French Consul, with his suite of 
officers and kavasses, all handsomely mounted, in full uni- 
form, forms part of this escort to Bethlehem. There are 
many pilgrims from all parts of the world who come to 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem for this occasion, and they, 
with the native inhabitants, make the number in the pro- 
cession to run up into thousands. Proceeding onward, 
the procession soon reaches Bachers tomb, which is about 
five miles from Jerusalem. Here the approach of the 
procession to Bethlehem is also announced by the loud 
clanging of bells, and again throngs of people, amounting 
to several thousands, rush out to meet the Patriarch, and 
to assemble at the Church of the Nativity, which is reached 
after travelling one mile from Rachel's tomb. Assembled 
in the church are Roman Catholics of many races, Greek, 
Armenian, Coptic, Abyssinian, and Maronites (these latter 
are from the Lebanon country), also many people of 
various sects and orders. A service lasting about an hour 
is held, after which the Patriarch and priests retire to the 
convent, and rest until just before midnight, when they 
return to the church; and the ringing of the bells an- 
nounces the entering in of Christmas, and services are 
commenced, and last until three o'clock, when a proces- 
sion is formed, headed by the Patriarch, consisting of his 
Bishops and priests, and the French Consul and suite, be- 
sides many others of high degree. This procession marches 
round the inside of the church three times. The Patriarch 
bears the holy water, with which he sprinkles the people. 
He is followed by a Bishop bearing a figure of a babe. 
After passing round the church the third time the proces- 
sion enters the grotto where Christ was bom. Here the 
wax babe is laid on the spot where the manger was, for 
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the manger itself has been taken to Rome. This is the 
conclusion of the services.' 

There is a continual quarrel going on everywhere as 
to which is the correct site of Calvary, for there are two 
sites that claim our attention. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is one, and a little green hill outside the Damas- 
cus Gate is the other— the latter is called Golgotha and 
' (Gordon's Calvary.' Which is really the true one I can- 
not say. Present-day appearances certainly go in favour 
of ' . .a green hill far away, without a city wall.' No- 
thing can be more accurate than the first verse of this 
well-known hymn, but it must be remembered the city 
boundaries are not the same now as they were in Christ's 
time, and there rises the difficulty — ' Where were the 
boundary walls ?' The question is one that, in common 
with many other people, I am deeply interested in. The 
sects that own the Holy Sepulchre, of course, ignore the 
green hill, whilst those who have nothing to do with the 
church are in reality a little jealous, and naturally do 
their best to persuade others that the church is not the 
site, but that the green hill — ^now a cemetery — is. Most 
English visitors incline to the latter belief, and would fee] 
satisfaction in having it confirmed by indisputable evi- 
dence. For the 'garden tomb,' towards the base of the 
hill, is under English ownership, and this is held by many 
to have been the real burial-place of Christ. 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is another cave 
which is claimed to have been His burial-place. And so 
the quarrel goes on, and will go on, as neither will give 
in There are also two other sites; each has its cham- 
pions, and doughty ones too. 

Among the many other relics in the church are a silver 
ring in the floor, where the ram was caught in the thicket ; 
the place where Abraham made his sacrifice ; a rift in the 
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rock said to have been made at the earthquake which 
followed the crucifixion ; the tomb of Adam ; the ' stone 
of the anointing/ where the body of Christ lay after 
being taken from the cross ; a spot covered by a sort of 
iron cage, on which the Virgin stood to watch the sad 
ceremonies; a marble pillar, which marks the spot from 
which the holy women saw the angel at the tomb, but a 
curious tradition that it indicates the centre of the earth 
has grown up round it, because of the verse in the Psalms, 
which says, ' God is my King of old, working salvation 
in the midst of the earth/ 

A similar tradition is held amongst the Moslems with 
regard to the rook in the temple area spoken of previously. 
They point to a projection in its face which they say was 
the first particle of the earth to become solid when it was 
formed, and that all the rest of the earth coagulated round 
it. Thus it is seen we have two centres of the earth. I 
never saw such a place for duplicates. It is difficult to 
trace the source of these ' centre of the earth * theories, but 
in old maps of the world used by the Crusaders, and for 
long afterwards, Jerusalem is marked as the centre of the 
world, placed on the top of a hill, from which the land 
slopes down into the three continents of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, all contained in a circle. I fear the discovery of 
America must have knocked this spot out of the reckon- 
ing. 

What about photography in this world-renowned 
church? It is easy enough if one goes the right way to 
work. First of all there are the priests to see and arrange 
with, and this means tact — ^and a good deal of cash. They 
prefer a photographer to work at hours when the church 
is closed, and this is most certainly to be preferred, as 
daylight reaches the interior in infinitesimal quantities 
and flashlight or magnesiiim wire is a necessity. The 
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priests object most strongly to flashlight and I was asked 
not to use it. I did not, in their presence. They used, 
however, on their return, to look towards the peculiar 
white smoke hanging under the roof, and to sniff most 
suspiciously. Nine out of ten views in this place can 
only be taken by magnesium light, and much time, there- 
fore, is wasted in waiting for the priests to turn their 
backs. Through my many weeks of hard work in the 
church I was never really caught in the act, but have had 
some very narrow escapes. 

The church is composed of so many small self-contained 
chapels that it is possible to wse flashlight in one while a 
priest in the next would not know of iC. I found a clock- 
work ribbon lamp the best to use because it could be set 
going for a few minutes, while I kept a look-out. 

' What is the tomb of Christ like V It is impossible 
for me to say how many times this question has been put 
to me since my return. My reply is that there are two. 
The ' garden ' tomb is simply a hole, cut into the rock, and 
now almost covered with moss. It is about seven feet 
deep, ten feet long, and Ave feet broad, on a rough esti- 
mate. The ' Church ' tomb is very elaborate. Entering 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and turning a little to 
the left we And ourselves in an open area, surrounded by 
high square columns supporting a gallery above. The 
area is covered by a dome, and directly under, in the 
centre of the area, is an oblong building, about twenty 
feet in length and twelve feet in height, circular at the 
back, but square and finished with a platform in front; 
and within this building is the Holy Sepulchre. The visi- 
tor is admitted by a door, purposely built low, so that all 
must do reverence. In the centre of the first chamber is 
a piece of the stone which was rolled away from the mouth 
of the Sepulchre — a square block of marble, cut and 
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polished. (In the Armenian chapel on Mount Zion is 
another stone, which they claim to be the original one.) 
Again bending the head, and lower than before, the 
visitor enters the inner chamber, the holiest of holy places. 
The Sepulchre ' hewn out of the rock 'is a marble sarco- 
phagus, somewhat resembling a common marble bathing 
tub, with a lid of the same material. Over it hang forty- 
three lamps, which bum without ceasing, day and night. 
The sarcophagus is 6 ft. 1 in. long, and. occupies about 
one half of the chamber; and one of the monks being 
always present to receive the gifts and tributes of the 
pilgrims, there is only room for three or four at a time to 
enter. The walls are of a greenish marble, usually called 
verd-antique. And that is all. 

The claims of the other duplicate tombs of Christ are 
not worth discussing, what little belief there once was in 
them is now rapidly dying out. 

Speaking of duplicates reminds me of one exception, 
and a remarkable exception it is too, and that is the 
Mount of Olives. All these hundreds of years have gone 
by, and no one has found a duplicate of this. Why ? Sim- 
ply because the Bible description is so plain that^ there 
can be no mistaking it. At the foot of Olivet is situated 
the Garden of Gethsemane, a word signifying ' oil press.' 
There cannot be much doubt about this garden, for it 
tallies exactly with the Bible story. The festive crowd 
assembled at the Passover would be little disposed to des*^ 
oend the precipitous slope of the valley, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the garden was then, as now, little frequented. 
At one time it was of greater extent, and contained a few 
chapels and churches. At the present time the garden is 
in the shape of an irregular quadrangle, the diameter of 
which is about sixty yards. The place has quite a modem 
look, being now decorated with modern walls and railings. 
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On the side of the walls are pictures of the fourteen 
stations. In the enclosure are eight venerable olive trees, 
with trunks burst from age, and shored up with stonies, 
which are said to date from the time of Christ; there is 
also an innumerable quantity of roses, pinks, etc., etc. A 
large piece of rock just outside the door marks the spot 
where Peter, James, and John slept, and some few yards 
south of this is the fragment of a column indicating the 
place of the betrayal. The garden belongs to the Fran- 
ciscans. 

At the top of the Mount — fifteen minutes' walk from 
Gethsemane — is the Chapel of the Ascension. ^ The tradi- 
tion, which makes Olivet the scene of the Ascension, is 
contradicted by the passage in St. Luke, ' He led them 
out as far as Bethany'; moreover, the summit of 
the Mount was at that period covered with buildings. As 
early as a.d. 315 the top of the hill was pointed out as 
the scene of that event, and Constantino erected a basilica 
here, but without a roof. The present church was erected 
in 1835, and one of its treasures consists of an impression 
of the right foot of Christ. The building belongs to the 
Muslims, who also regard it as sacred, but Christians are 
permitted to celebrate mass in it on certain days. A few 
yards from the summit of the Mount, and beside the path 
leading to Bethany, some ruins were found in 1880, also 
a large stone of about five feet square, with frescoes upon 
it, which show that the Crusaders believed this to be the 
site of Bethphage. A small chapel, belonging to the Fran- 
ciscans, is now built over it, on the ruins of an anodent 
church. About fifty yards from the Garden of Geth- 
semane is the chapel of the Tomb of the Virgin, where, ac- 
cording to the legend, she was interred by the Apostles, 
and where she lay until her 'Assumption.' A church 
stood here as early as the fifth century, but the Crusaders 
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found nothing of it but ruins. The church was then re- 
built in 1161 ; this church of the twelfth century is still 
in good preservation, and belongs to the Greeks, the Latins 
having a slight share in the proprietorship. The church, 
being underground, is lighted by numerous lamps, and in 
the centre of the last wing is the so-called sarcophagus of 
Mary. Although the natural rock is exposed to view on 
the east side of the church and on the floor, it is not seen 
in the tomb itself, which consists of a lofty sarcophagus in 
a small square chapel. Close to the tomb are those of 
Absalom and Jehoshaphat. The former is in the shap6 
of a cube, six and a half yards square and twenty feet high. 
It is hewn out of the solid rock. On this is placed a sort of 
spire, which makes the whole structure about fifty feet 
high. There is no mention of this tomb being here before 
the year a.d. 333, but the tradition is taken from 2 Sam. 
xviii., 18. In memory of Absalom's disobedience to his 
father, it is customary with the Jews to pelt this monu- 
ment with stones, with the result that much of the tomb 
has been worn away, and there is a large hole about four 
feet in diameter. The tomb of Jehoshaphat is behind the 
other, but cannot now be seen owing to the enormous 
amount of rubbish that has accumulated. Further along 
the valley (Kedron) is the grotto of St. James and the 
Pyramid of Zacharias, the latter executed, according to 
the Christians, in memory of the Zacharias mentioned by 
St. Matthew, but, according to the Jews, ini memory of 
the Zechariali mentioned in Chronicles. Above these 
monuments the whole hill is covered with thousands of 
Jewish tombs, whilst the opposite side of the valley is used 
as a graveyard by the Muslims. 

Beyond the cemetery is the village of Siloam, now called 
Siloah, and sometimes Silivan. The village clings to the 
steep hillside, facing the walls of Jerusalem, and when 
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seen from the latter is not easily distinguished from the 
neighbouring rocks, which are of the same colour. There 
are about a hundred houses, and all very miserable in 
appearance. When at Siloam one is natiirally reminded 
of the passage in St. John, ' €rO, wash in 
the pool of Siloam. He went his way, therefore, and 
waahed, and came seeing.' Now this pool is one of which 
much can be said. In the first place I have had three 
pointed out at different times as being the correct spot. 
One, still called the pool of Siloam by the natives, 
another further down recognised by experts as the 
correct one until recently, when a third was found. 
From a business point of view it was, of course, 
necessary to photograph all three, so that customers 
may take their choice. The man probably was 
a punster who said that the word meant ' sent,' for by the 
addition of the letter C he would have the whole thing in 
a nutshell. The Pool of Siloam is, without doubt, the 
most evil-smelling place in Palestine. I had to tie a 
handkerchief round my face while photographing it. ' Close 
to the pool is Job's Well, often oalled the Well of Nehe- 
miah, from the tradition that the holy fire was concealed 
in this well during the captivity until recovered by Nehe- 
miah. 

At about this point the east wall of the city ends 
and the south wall begins. The valley running beside the 
latter is that known as the Valley of Hinnom. The name 
occurs in the description of the boundaries be- 
tween Judah and Benjamin. The only place of import* 
ance in the latter valley is Aceldama, or the Field of 
Blood. The Bible does not inform us where 
the Field of Blood lay, and it has since been shown in 
different parts of the environs of Jerusalem, churches and 
monasteries having been erected in connection with it. 
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The present field has always been much revered by CSiris- 
tians, and is visited by many pilgrims. From Aceldama 
a very good view of Mount Zion on the other side of the 
valley may be obtained. On the summit oi Zion is a bnild- | 

ing called the Coenaculiim, or, perhaps better known as 
the Tomb of David. In the building the tradi- 
tional 'large upper room' is shown, where the dis- 
ciples ' made ready the Passover.' The room is on the 
first floor and was formerly a Christian church. To the 
right of the picture can be seen six steps ; these lead into 
a room in which is shown a long, covered modem coffin, 
which is said to be a copy of the genuine coffin that lies in 
the vatdts below. The body of Solomon is also said to rest 
in the same vault. 

Another Bible pool is that of Bethesda, and this, like 
its neighbour, is shown in difPerent places. One of them 
joins the temple area. Roman Catholic tradition regards 
this as the Pool of Bethesda, tiituated by the sheep gate. 
The other pool is in the Monastery of St. Anne, on the 
opposite side of the road. The latter, I believe, to be the cor- 
rect one, because of its five porches being visible. An old 
ruined church covers it, and this had five arches to support 
it. 

I frequently heard it stated in Jerusalem that an Eng- 
lishman was more appreciated than visitors from other 
nations. I was, in fact, sent to Palestine for a French 
firm, because they believed that I should fare better than 
a Frenchman, and that an Englishman would find more 
facilities, but I do not believe it. The French language 
is very much used, hundreds of natives speak it fluently, 
but know not a single word of English. Probably this is 
CD account of the very large number of Franciscan monas- 
teries there are in the country, whereas England is unre- 
presented by either a monastery or convent. French coin- 
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age, too, is current, whereas English— -except gold — ^is ig- 
nored. 

During my visit I met only four French tourists, 
and if they were treated worse than I have seen English 
and Americans treated they have my deepest sympathy. 
Many times have stones been thrown at me in the streets, 
especially in the Jewish quarter. Natives, as well as Jews, 
have a dislike to artists, and I, with my cam- 
era, served as a fine target, especially when my 
head was beneath the black cloth. My most ex- 
citing adventure occurred while I was photograph- 
ing the ' ninth station of the cross ' — a pillar near tha 
Coptic Monastery — ^where Christ is said to have sunk 
under the weight of the cross. I thought nothing of the 
first few stones, and began to get used to them, but as they 
increased in number I told my guide to interfere. He 
caught one of the culprits, a lad of about eighteen years 
of age, anid gave him a gentle thrashing, at which sight 
all the others — about twenty — disappeared, after giving 
us an extra shower and somewhat injuring my shoulder 
and my guide's leg. I made up my mind to go back to 
the hotel, as I felt sure such an easy dispersion meant 
something worse, for I have seen those lads fetch out the 
reserve on former occasions. I was not mistaken. As I 
was packing up my tools, a large stone, weighing many 
poimds, came within an inch of my hat, and was dashed 
into fragments at my feet. It was one of the narrowest 
escapes I ever had. No one was in sight, but, on looking up, 
I saw them on the roofs with a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion, which they showered down upon us at lightning 
speed. Had it not been for the Coptic monks opening the 
door of the monastery and allowing us to escape by the 
backway, I doubt if I or my dragoman would have left that 
place without being very seriously injured, or perhaps 
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killed. This sort of Uiixig goes on daily. There are no 
policemen in the streets, only a few soldiers at the bar- 
racks, who aim at keeping order in the city. The Consul 
can do nothing but send his servant with yon, which 
means considerable expense, and sometimes, even when 
with him, visitors are molested. And this is Jerusalem ! 
Jerusalem — ^that still 'stonest them which are sent unto 
thee!' 



CHAPTER IX. 

SHORT EXCURSIONS PROM JERUSALEM : 
BETHANY, AIN KARIM, MAR-SAB, 

EMMAUS. 

THE nearest village to Jerusalem of any importance 
is Bethany, which, according to St. Luke, was the 
scene of Christ's Ascension. In a previous chapter I des- 
cribed the spot on the summit of the Mount of Olives from 
which also Christ is said to have ascended. St. John gives 
the distance of Bethany from Jerusalem as eighteen ftur- 
longs, corresponding with about twenty minutes' ride. It 
is situated on the eastern slope of Olivet, in a peaceful and 
secluded spot. In the walk over Olivet to the village, one 
passes, fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem, a modem chapel 
built in 1880, over the only remaining stone of Bethphage. 
It is a huge square block, on the four sides of which are 
painted frescoes — ^now about as bright as when first laid on 
by the Crusaders, hundreds of years ago. Some authori- 
ties have their doubts about this being the site of Beth- 
phage. Robinson, in his ' Researches,' says, ' In coming 
from Jericho otir Lord appears to have entered it before 
reaching Bethany ; and it probably, therefore, lay near to 
the latter, a little below it, towards the east.' 

Towards Bethany the ground is better cultivated and is 
planted with apricots, figs, mulberries, olives, and pome- 
granates ; then suddenly it falls, and in a valley we find a 
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ruined village, with perpetually barking dogs and innu- 
merable beggars ; and this is Bethany — ^now a dirty Arab 
settlement, occupied by about thirty families. 

One of the chief objects of interest here is the tomb of 
Lazarus. We descend by twenty-four steps into a small 
antechamber, said to have onoe been a chapel. Descend- 
ing three more steps we reach the tomb. The poor-looking 
chamber is lined with masonry. About forty yards from 
this tomb is the house of Mary and Martha. At one time 
the sisters were said to have inhabited different houses, 
the authority for this statement being a strained interpre- 
tation of Li:^e X. 38, 39. The house of Simon the Leper is 
also shown. The guides here are very obliging, and manu- 
facture historic spots with the greatest facility. Tourists 
have often themselves to blame for such errors, for they 
naturally insist on seeing certain spots, and should the 
guide be an unscrupulous individual, rather than go miles 
out of his way he will show the spot close at hand. I once 
had a ciuious instance of this. Whilst riding from Beth- 
any, I had the barren fig tree pointed out to me by a 
friend (not a guide), and wishing to photograph it a few 
days later, asked a guide to go with me. To my surprise, 
he took me to an entirely different place. I said nothing 
until we arrived at his tree, and then I asked why he had 
not gone to the other. * Because,' said he, * leaves have be- 
gun to come out on the other.' * And will leaves come on 
this V 1 asked.' ' Yes, sir,' he replied, ' in a few days.' It 
seems to me that it must take all his time to keep barren 
fig trees in view, and in a few weeks probably none will 
exist, unless they keep a dead one in stock. It is a great 
pity such frauds are practised. I once asked another guide 
if he knew the house of Adam's mother-in-law. * Oh, yes, 
sir,' he said, ' I take you there on donkey for five francs.' 
I promised to go another day. 
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A pretty afternoon excursion from Jerusalem is that to 
Ain Karim, the birthplace of John the Baptist. General 
Gordon lived here for a considerable time. It 
reminds one of an Italian yillage, and lies in a beautiful 
and fertile district, on the slope of a hill. It contains 
about 1400 inhabitants, most of whom are Muslims. They 
are all gardeners, and one can see what fruitful olive groves 
and vineyards they have. The Franciscans have built a 
church over the spot where stood the house of Zacharias, 
John the Baptist's father. 

There is a very pretty spring in the village, to which the 
Virgin frequently went. On the day of my visit there were 
about twenty women washing clothes there^ and hanging 
them on the adjoining stone walls to dry, which they did 
in a very short time. The husbands of Ain Kadm are 
not bothered by the steam, and the general aspect of the 
house on washing-day, for the wives take the clothes in 
bundles to the well and there soak them, and then knock 
them about with large pieces of wood on the stone floor, 
rinse them, and finish the whole business al fresco. I stood 
for quite half-an-hour watching them, and they took no 
notice of me, but went hammering away at their clothes. 
And the talk ! It was a second Babel ! There is really 
little washing to be done by the natives, as the women in 
general wear nothing but a thin blue garment of a dark 
shade. It is only in chilly weather that heavier garments 
are worn. Many of the children (especially those of 
Jericho) wear nothing at all except a necklace, not even a 
hat ; how they can do without it in this awful heat I can- 
not imagine, a European would be down with sunstroke in 
a few minutes. Women have no pockets in their dresses, 
but all they carry is stowed away in the bosom of their 
bodices — ^if I may use that term — which in many cases 
remain partly open to the waist. 
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My last excursion from the City of Jerusalem was to 
the Greek Monastery at Mar Saba, which is reached in a 
ride of about three and a half hours. P«:inission to in- 
spect this monastery — ^asylum — ^prison (all in one)— is 
given freely to men by the Greek Patriarch at Jerusalem, 
but women have to be content with an outside view. The 
route to the monastery is up the beautiful valley of the 
Eidron, and just where a deep ravine cuts the valley, the 
monastery perched on a cliff between the two valleys looks 
down a precipice of nearly 600 feet on each side into the 
dry torrent bed below. Irregular masses of walls, towers, 
cells, and chapels are built on terraces of rock, in such a 
manner as to be almost indistinguishable from it, or, hang- 
ing to the sides of the precipice, are supported by huge 
flying buttresses. In the interior construction of the 
building, every advantage has been taken of the natural 
caverns as well as of rude chambers hewn in the rock in 
bygone days, probably long before the (Christian era. 
Flights of rock-hewn stairs and long narrow galleries form 
a kind of maze, which only the inmates can tread, and con- 
nect the whole from the beds of the torrents beneath, up 
to the topmost terrace. St. Saba, about 1400 years ago, 
retreated to this wild and solitary spot, and it is related 
of him, that, finding a lion in his hermitage one day, he 
very gently, but firmly, showed him the door, and placidly 
fell asleep in his lair. He is also said to have planted here 
a date palm, which is still growing. I saw the palm but 
did not believe in the date. After many good works he 
died and was buried here about a.d. 532. 

Sixty-five monks inhabit the desolate spot, living under 
very rigorous discipline, and subsisting chiefly upon vege- 
tables and fruit. Men are allowed to sleep inside the 
walls, but women are put in a high tower outside. I 
visited the ladies' compartments and found the beds occu- 
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pied, not by human beings, but by nice large green lizajrds, 
probably there were other things as well — I didn't stay to 
look, but I made up my mind that after all a woman was 
of some use in a house. This ancient building is one of the 
most picturesque and largest in the country : a dangerous 
reputation for a place to have in the midst of such a large 
population of wild Bedouins ; and accordingly it has suf- 
fered heavily and frequently. Many years ago forty-four 
of the monks were slain, and their skulls now adorn one of 
the chapels in memory of that occasion. The monastery 
has been plundered again and again, but thanks to the 
strong walls and the untiring vigilance of the monks, who 
never permit either Bedouin or woman to pass through the 
little iron door in the wall, which alone gives access to the 
interior, the place is now considered fairly safe. I was, of 
coursci, anxious to see what a place, wherein woman had 
never been, was like, and I must say I think things would 
be improved if they kept a few on the premises. The 
clothes of the monks were ragged and dirty. Their skins 
needed soap j^nd water, as also did the floors. A little 
washing hung upon a clothes line and everything seemed in 
a muddle, different from other convents I have visited. 
Interesting as the building was, I was not sorry to get out 
once again into the fresh air. The monks did not object to 
photography, and I took many pretty little bits ; they did 
not forget, however, to show us an old collection box which 
still had a hole in the top, and which was used, they said, 
for putting in money. I did not disbelieve them. 

My visit to Emmaus formed one of the most eventful 
days I had yet spent in this country. There is no road to 
the village, simply a path over the hills. The path is so 
rough that it is almost impossible for any one to walk — 
the only safe way to get there is by means of a donkey or 
mule. At places it i^ exceptionally steep, and I often 
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wondered how the poor animals could possibly get a foot- 
bold. I say a ' safe ' way to go is by these animals, but 
in my case they were not safe, for whilst making a steep 
descent, about two miles from Jerusalem, my donkey 
stumbled and I was thrown off. Not content with throw- 
ing me off, he communicated — ^I heard him most dis- 
tinctly — with my dragoman's donkey, and the latter 
carefully kicked me as I was getting upon my feet. It was 
aome time before I could proceed, whilst the pain lasted 
jnany days. 

About three miles from Jerusalem we passed what is 
called by the natives Neby Samwil, or, in plain English, 
the tomb of the Prophet Samuel. It is a very fine build- 
ing, situated on the highest mountain in the district, 2852 
feet above the sea level. There is also a little village, from 
which the natives poured in dozens with curiosities, etc., as 
soon as we hove in sight. This spot is supposed to be the 
ancient fortress of Mizpeh (' the sentinel '), the famous 
city of Benjamin. Tradition says, but without sufficient 
foundation, that this village was the birthplace, residence, 
and burial place of Samuel. Everything inside the 
mausoleum seems very modem, and as unlike a tomb as 
possible. A splendid view, however, is obtained from the 
high tower. Besides the numerous small villages can also 
be seen the blue mountains of the valley of the Jordan, 
the Mount of Olives, Bethlehem, and the Mediterranean. 

After about another hour's ride over precipitous rocks, 
magnificent flowers, and lively lizards, we arrived at Em- 
maus, or as it is called to-day, El-Kubebeh. A note from 
Baedeker anent the changes, etc., this village has under- 
gone cannot fail to be interesting, as it is one of those 
places about which no one is really certain. The Emmaus 
of the Old Testament is mentioned as early as the time of 
the Maccabees. In the third century a.d., it received the 
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name of Nicopolis, in commemoration of the victories of 
Titus, and during the Christian period it was an episcopal 
see. In the early days of El-Islam several fierce skirmishes, 
in which some of Mohammed's followers fell, took place 
heie. The Crusaders called it Fontenoide. The Em- 
maus of the New Testament can only be identified with 
Am was (about 170 stadia from Jerusalem) if we accept 
the reading 160 stadia^ found in some old MSS. 
of Luke. Kuloniyeh, on the other hand, is only thirty- 
four stadia from Jerusalem. The most probable site is 
El-Kubebeh, about sixty-four stadia from Jerusalem. The 
tradition of the middle ages placed Emmaus here. The 
village, what little there is left of it, is prettily situated, 
more especially when viewed from the road leading to 
Samuel's tomb. I say 'road,' but there is no road near 
the place, and probably a cart has never been seen in the 
village. They have no need for roads, as camels, donkeys, 
and women are the chief bearers of burdens, and any 
little rough path will do for them. It is really wonder- 
ful what large burdens — almost as large as matinee hats — 
many of the women carry upon their heads ; little girls, 
too, strut about with waterpots or baskets of great weight, 
and seem to think nothing of it. 

The guide told me that there was a Franciscan monas- 
tery near the village that offered friendly welcome to 
travellers, and this I found to be true. When starting 
from Jerusalem I had one of the saddlebags packed with 
eatables, and on arrival at the monastery the dragoman 
began to unpack the potted beef, etc., but the monk 
seemed highly indignant at tEis, and said they had 
plenty of food. They cooked me a hot lunch, consisting 
of soup, omelette, etc., gave me a large decanter of excel- 
lent wine, and refused to let me eat anything I had 
brought with me. I have heard since that they do this 
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for all travellera, and often refuse to accept anything in 
payment ; it depends, I suppose, upon the appearance of 
their gnest. Such liberal hospitality I had never before 
met with. In the courtyard of the monastery are the re- 
mains of an old Crusaders' church, with nave and aisles, 
said to stand upon the spot where Christ broke bread 
with the two disciples. Stone was being cut for the pur- 
pose of repairing the church, so that probably, in course 
of time, it may look modem, and all the picturesqueness 
will be gone. If, however, they are still working as de- 
liberately as when I was there it will be some centuries 
before there will be any perceptible change. A 
lady founded the monastery in 1862, and it is 
touching to see how carefully the bonnet, kmfe, 
folk, cloak, box, comb, etc., of the deceased benefactress 
are kept in glass cases. All things come to an end, and 
it was with much regret that I turned my back upon the 
monks of Emmaus. 



CHAPTER X. 
BETHLEHEM AND HEBRON. 

BETHLEHEM is only five miles, about an hour's 
drive from Jerusalem, which we take as our starting 
point. As we drive along the Bethlehem road, the first 
object of interest we pass is the lower Pool of Gihon. On 
a high hill almost opposite are some ruins, probably those 
of an Arabian village, traditionally called the country 
house of Caiaphas. Near by is shown the tree on which 
Judas is said to have hanged himself. The tree, although 
it does not look fifty years of age, is certainly a curious 
one, all its branches extending horizontally towards the 
east. Three miles out of the city is the well at which 
the wise men are said to have recovered the guidance of 
the star. They had wandered away from Jerusalem in 
their disappointment on to the Bethlehem road, and 
began to water their horses or camels. As one of the 
men bent down to lead his horse away he caught sight 
of the reflection of the star in the water, and, looking up 
to the sky, saw the star itself, which led them to the 
stable where the child lay. The well at the present day 
looks very old indeed, and I never passed it but some 
Arab women were busy washing their dirty blue gar- 
ments. In fact, it seems to be a roadside washhouse. 
About half a mile further on is Mar Elias, where Elijah 
is said to have rested under the juniper tree ; there is a 
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depression in the rock said to have been the place where 
he lay. From this spot a fine view of Bethlehem is ob- 
tained, and the road grows more and more attractive as 
we approach it. Olive and fig plantations covered the 
slopes, intermixed with vineyards, each with its watch 
tower, reminding one of the verse in Isaiah (v. 2). Not 
an inch of gf ound was lost. For several miles there were 
no ruins, weeds, or uncultivated ground. The industry 
of the inhabitants was strongly in evidence, for not a few 
orchards on the higher parts seemed like stone yards, so 
covered were they with stones. 

Bethlehem took me by surprise. I had been expecting 
to see a nice little rural village, but, instead, I found a 
busy market town, with a population of about 10,000. It 
was Sunday, and that happened to be mai^et day, and 
hundreds of Bedouins from the Dead Sea district, and 
from the numerous small towns and villages in the 
Ticinity, were there with their flocks. The noise was so 
great, and the place so animated that it seemed difficult 
to realise that this was really the scene of Christ's birth, 
and, earlier, of that beautiful idyll of the Book of Buth. 
In the eyes of the prophets, Bethlehem was especially 
sacred as the home of the family of David, and the other 
celebrated members of the family, Joab, Asahel, and 
Abishai, also once resided here. In those days it really 
was a small village, and it was not until the Christian 
period, when it began to attract pilgrims, that it became 
a place of any size. The first mention of Bethlehem is, I 
believe, early in Genesis, which proves at once the 
antiquity of the place. It was here, also, that David 
was anointed King by the prophet Samuel, which fact 
accounts for the place being called the City of David. 
The oldest parts of the town are very picturesque. In 
fact, we have with us an old Jewish city, with its houses 
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very probably just the same in appearance as those in 
the time of David. But its picturesqueness is the best 
of it, for its streets are filthy, and in most of them there 
is room for but one vehicle at a time, and even then the 
people who are walking have to seek refuge in doorways, 
and what a hallooing when a crowd is met and there is no 
friendly doorway handy or the doorway is small. 
Such are the main streets. The main street is largely 
occupied by workshops, or, rather, arches with no win- 
dows. Herein sit men, cross-legged, hard at work mak- 
ing carved rosaries from the stones of the Dom palm, qp* 
the common date, or olive wood. Some boil eggs in 
coloured dyes, and then scratch pretty designs thereon 
with needles, whilst others carve crosses from fig wood, 
and manufacture medallions from the mother-of-pearl 
oyster shells of the Red Sea. In this pearl-carving in- 
dustry there are more than 500 workmen ensraged. Beth- 
lehem being a Christian town, men and women sit to- 
gether, truly a strange sight in the East, but one that goes 
far, by what it suggests, to account for the general pros- 
perity. 

The situation of Bethlehem is not unlike that of Jeru- 
salem. Dr. Kitto thus describes it : ' The first appear- 
ance of Bethlehem is very striking, in whatever direction 
it is approached. It is built upon a ridge of considerable 
elevation, and has a rapid descent to the north and east. 
The white stone of which the hill is composed, and of 
which the town is built, makes it very hot and gives it 
a dusty appearance. It is surrounded by small valleys 
and depressions devoted to the culture of the olive and 
of the vine, and has in the distance a massive and impos- 
ing appearance. At the easternmost extremity of Beth- 
lehem, on the edge of a steep rock overhanging a plain of 
several miles in extent, stands the Convent of the Nar 

o 
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tivity, containing within its precincts what is said to be 
the place ^ere the Saviour was bom.' The monks kindly 
allowed me to go on the roof of this building, from which 
a most extensive view of the East country, even to the 
mountains of Moab beyond the Dead Sea, can be ob- 
tained. From ihe same roof can also be seen the Field 
of the Shepherds and the Field of Boaz, a distance of 
about two miles. 

The women of Bethlehem have the reputation of being 
the most beautifully and artistically dressed in this coun- 
try. Their garments are a mass of colour, and the wearers 
do not mind being photographed. Maidens wear a 
light frame on the head covered with a long white linen or 
cotton veil, which falls over the shoulders to the elbows ; 
they have earrings, and over the front of the head, show- 
ing some of the hair below it, and just under the veil, is 
a diadem of silver or silver gilt, with a band of ornaments 
of the same material loosely fastened to it at both ends, 
so as to rest on the brow immediately under the hair, 
leaving the forehead only partly visible. Their black 
hair hangs on their shoulders in heavy plaits, just seen 
beneath the veil, which does not cover the face. Their 
chief, or, indeed, it may be, only garment, is a long blue 
or striped gown, generally of cotton, loosely tied in at 
the waist, with open sleeves hanging down to the knees 
like those of a surplice ; its front above the waist always 
set off, more or less, with red, yellow, or green patches of 
cloth, and embroidered. Over this gown the upper 
classes are fond of wearing a red short-sleeved jacket, 
reaching in some cases to the waist ; in others to the knees. 
Married women have a different head-dress, the veil rest- 
ing on the top of a rather tall round, brimless hat, orna- 
mented in most cases with coins. All wear earrings, and 
strings of coins round their necks. The veil is about two 
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yards long and not quite three feet wide, and strong 
enough to carry anything the owner may think fit. We 
are told that Ruth held out her veil to Boaz while he 
filled it with barley, and veils are still used thus by the 
women of Bethlehem. 

Though Christians, the men dress like other Arabs, i.e., 
the turban and a widensleeved dressing-gown of bright 
coloured cotton, thrown over the white or coloured under- 
shirt. Many, however, are beginning to wear ordinary 
English dress and a red Turkish fez. The children, too, 
are remarkably pretty, very different from their Jeru- 
salem brothers and sisters. It seems strange that such a 
great difference can exist in so short a distance. 

I have filled up more space than I intended with notes 
upon the people, so proceed now to the sights of the town. 
First and foremost is the birthplace of Christ. There is 
now no stable, but the traditional spot is covered by a 
church. The church lies on the south side of the market- 
place and is a structure with no pretensions to architec- 
tural importance. There are rival bell-towers— of the 
Greeks on the west and the Latins on the east. The door- 
way (like that of Gethsemane) is so small (thirty-two 
inches by forty-six inches) that only one can pass at a 
time, and then must stoop. Thus, all who enter, whether 
believers or not, must make an outward sign of reveremoe. 
One of the natives, however, told me the door was built 
small to prevent cattle straying in. I will not take up 
space in describing the beautiful details of the interior, 
but go at once to a little cavern or crypt under the great 
altar. 

This is called the Chapel of the Nativity, and is 
reached by going down thirteen steps. Once a rude cave, 
it is now paved and walled with marble, and lighted by 
thirty-two lamps. About forty feet from east to west, it 
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is only sixteen feet wide and ten feet high, and, of course, 
wonld be quite dark but for the artificial illumination. 
The roof is covered with what once was a striped cloth 
of gold, now somewhat faded; three huge candlesticks, 
with candles higher than my head, stand at the back ; 
and in 6:ont, between two marble pillars, a large picture 
of the Nativity, and some small ones below it, rest on a 
projecting shelf of marble, forming the altar. Under 
this is a sort of semicircular shrine about four feet high. 
In the centre of the floor is a silver star nailed down, on 
which are the words, ' Hie de Yirgine Maria Jesus CSiris- 
tus natus est,' or in English, ' Here Jesus Cfhrist was bom 
of the Virgin Mary.' Around the star bum fifteen lamps, 
of whi(di six belong to the Greeks, five to the Armenians, 
and four to the Latins. A soldier also stands there, and 
he belongs to the Tuiidsh Gk)vemment ; one can tell that 
by the patches and slits in his uniform, and the way his 
buttons are tied on. So jealous are the various sects 
concerning this star that it is stated on good authority 
that the Crimean war really originated in some little 
quarrel about it. 

Opposite this recess are three steps descending 
to the manger. The place is covered with marble, the 
bottom being white and the front brown. A wax doll 
represents the Infant. The cave (which measures about 
six feet in height, four feet wide, and five feet long) is 
draped with dark red curtains and illuminated by about 
half-a-dozen lamps and a few candles. The original 
manger, it is said, was many years ago carried off, and 
is now in the Church of S. Maria Maggiore, in Rome. 
On this spot the Magi (wise men) knelt in adoration 
beneath the vault of rock, which is visible, but is some- 
times covered with rich hangings. There is such a lavish 
display of marble and silver, that it is hard to realise the 
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poverty that existed there on the first Christmajs Day. 
A few yards further on, in the same corridor, is the 
Chapel of the Innocents, where, according to tradition, 
Herod caused several children to be slain, who had been 
brought here for safety by their mothers. 

Such is the Bethlehem of which we hear so much. I was 
disappointed with it. I little thought of finding a modem 
noisy market town with these holy places as gaily decor- 
ated peepshows. 

Permission to take photographs in the world-renowned 
church is not difficult to obtain if one proceeds with tact 
and courtesy. It is the rushing and unprincipled tourist 
from America, Germany — and England, too, I am sorry 
to say — ^who walks in with a hand camera and thinks he 
can do su9 he likes, that gets a rebuff, and possibly an un- 
ceremonious ejection. The best way is to approach the 
priests respectfully, and to make them believe they are 
conferring upon you the highest possible honour in allow- 
ing you to photograph. You may have to wait for hours 
before they will converse, but patience has its reward. 
That is chapter one. Chapter two relates to the use of 
flashlight, and here again extreme civility and deference 
will obtain their end. I have always found the priests 
of Bethlehem gentlemen, but they must be treated as 
such. They have bloodthirsty fights among themselves; 
so much so that soldiers are stationed in the church, but 
that is nothing to do with photography. The soldiers will 
not interfere ; they stand as still, and say as little, as the 
tin grenadiers from a sixpenny box. 

Close to the market place and church is the Milk 
Grotto or Women's Cavern, in which Joseph, Mary, and 
the Babe are said to have onoe found shelter. The rocky 
cavern is about five and a half yards long, three yards 
wide, and eight feet high, and is reached by descending 
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Bizteen steps. The tradition is that a drop of the Vir- 
gin's milk, as she was giving suck to the Holy Child, fell 
to the floor of the cave, ever since which, as both Moslems 
and Christians believe, the rock dust here possesses the 
miraculous property of increasing the flow of mother's 
milk; and hither, accordingly, women come from all 
parts to buy cakes, which are sprinkled with this dust. I 
have frequently heard that all must eat a peck of dirt 
before death, and there can be no doubt that the mothers 
of Bethlehem have a fair share, if not the stipulated quan- 
tity. I had my share at Jaffa — ^but this is a digression. 
I stayed in the cave for about half an hour, and during 
that time many women from the surrounding villages 
oame to pray. 

Bethlehem is on the high road to Hebron, the next 
place of importance. I will, therefore, deal with it in this 
chapter. It will, however, be noted that I made the trip 
a^ special one, and from Jerusalem. Donkeys are not fast 
enough to accomplish this journey in one day, and as 
there is a fair carriage road I had a ' four-wheel.' The 
first object of interest outside Jerusalem is the Tomb of 
Rachel, a small building with a dome, which is revered 
by Moslems, Christians and Jews, more especially the la1>- 
ter. About another hour's ride brought us to the Pools of 
Solomon, three large reservoirs, built to supply water for 
ancient Jerusalem. The works are certainly very ancient, 
but who devised them is not known. Their present name 
is said to be based solely upon Eccles. ii. 6. As they are 
built in a sloping valley the reservoirs had to be con- 
structed in steps. The measurements are as follows : the 
highest pool is 127 yards long, seventy-six yards wide, and 
twenty-five feet deep. The central pool is 141 yards long, 
fifty-three yards wide at the top and eighty-three below, 
and is thirty-eight feet deep. The lowest pool is 194 
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yards long, forty-nine yards wide at the top and sixty- 
nine yards below, and forty-eight feet deep. I spent 
some hours in trying to get a picture showing the three 
pools^ but was not successful. I tried every position and 
all the lenses I had. The water in the pools was very low 
indeed, and crowded with frogs and many other live 
things, whilst around the pools were hundreds of prettily 
coloured lizards, of extraordinary size, and snakes. Not 
a living soid was seen in this district for miles and miles 
except the driver of my antiquated carriage and the 
dragoman, both of whom left the horses and went shoot- 
ing. They were not afraid of the horses running away, 
neither was I. Apropos of horses, when I first went to 
Palestine I had no experience of horsemanship and asked 
for a slow horse — and I got one. The next time I shall 
bargain for a race-horse, then perhaps there may be a 
chance of my travelling four miles an hour at top speed. 
I often wondered where those Arab steeds had got to that 
I used to hear so much about at school. 

Hebron was reached after about another two hours' 
ride. Mediaeval tradition localised the creation of Adam 
here, and at a very early period, owing to a misinter- 
pretation of Joshua xiv. 15, where Arba is spoken of as 
the greatest man among the Anakim (giants), Adam's 
death was placed here. Hebron is doubtless one of the 
most ancient cities existing, having been built, we are 
told, ' seven years before Zoan in Egypt; and being men- 
tioned in Scripture still earlier than Damascus. Abra- 
ham is said to haV'e pitched his tent under the oaks of 
Mamre, the Amorite, the place being near Hebron, and 
opposite the cave of Machpelah. When Sarah died, Abra- 
ham bought the latter cave as a family burying place. 
The oak is still shown to tourists, and a rare old wreck of 
a tree it is; probably in a few years' time they may 
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have a new one. A mosque is built over the cave of Mach- 
pelah, in which are buried', besides Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac, Jacob, Rebecca, and Leah. The name of 
Hebron does not occur after 2 Chron. xi. 10, in the Old 
Testament, and not at all in the New. Few Europeans 
have ever been admitted to the mosque, and then only 
by &9>ecial order from the Sultan. A few weeks before my 
visit the American Consul had been allowed to go in; 
he was the first, I believe, since the Prince of Walee made 
his visit in the year 1881. A flight of many steps 
leads to the front entrance, five only of which Europeans 
are allowed to ascend. Near the fifth step is a large hole 
in the wall, which is called Abraham's letter-box, because 
the hole is said to reach to the tomb of the patriarch. 
Jews write their prayers upon small slips of paper and 
put them down the hole, in the fond hope that Abraham 
will read them. It really was a most impressive sight 
to see how solemnly some Jews ascended those five steps 
and posted their prayers to Abraham. The population 
numbers about 10,000,. of whom 500 are Jews. 
David lived for a considerable time in the dis- 
trict, and after Saul's death ruled over Judah from Heb- 
ron for seven and a half years. It was at the gates of 
this city that Abner was slain by Joab, and David caused 
the murderers of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, to be hanged 
by the pool of Hebron. The pool is still there, almost in 
the centre of the city. I remember it well, because some 
natives threatened to throw me in if I did not leave the 
town. Hebron was the headquarters of the rebellious 
Absalom, but after that period it is rarely mentioned. 
Hebron^is said to be the roughest place in Palestine. On 
my arrival there I set up my camera, but was instantly 
surrounded by a group of natives, who yelled at the top 
of their voices. I heard before I left Jerusalem that 
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there was an English doctor in the place who was always 
pleased to see his fellow-countrymen. Fortunately I had 
his address, and when things began to get too warm and 
blows too frequent to be pleajsant for me, I sought refuge 
in his house. What I had heard proved to be correct, and 
no one could have given me a heartier welcome than Dr. 
Paterson did. It proved to be one of his * off * days, and 
he kindly took me all over the place, described all the 
interesting spots, and helped me photograph. Since then 
Dr. Paterson has bought a camera, and curiously enough 
called in the ' P.N. ' office, when he was in London laat 
summer, for advice, little thinking that the young man 
he had once befriended sat in the editorial chair. Dr. 
Paterson's presence acted like magic. Everyone was now 
anxious to do anything for the doctor and his friend. 
What better evidence of a kindly heart can be had than 
to be worshipped by a town full of savages? His pres- 
ence acted as a charm upon them, and he was saluted on 
all sides by young and old. My visit to the doctor I shall 
never forget, for it proved to be one of unbounded 
pleasure — ^not of pain. We visited numerous potteries, 
bakeriee, and other Oriental factories, for Hebron 
is a typical Eastern town, unspoiled by modem im- 
provements. One of the most interesting workshops we 
visited was that of a gunsmith, who was busy making 
gvLDS with the old-fashioned flint locks, and which, he 
said, sold readily among the Bedouina. There are also 
some interesting old glass works here. The com market 
is a small open quadrangle, in which the natives sit tailor- 
fashion on the ground, with their goods placed in a circle 
around them. It was in this market I had stones thrown 
at me before I met the doctor. Very few Englishmen are 
said to visit Hebron, chiefly because it is an outK>f-tlie- 
way place, but I much enjoyed my visit, and others, I 
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am 8ure, would do the same if they called at the bar- 
racks, and took a soldier round with them. Since my 
visit I have met tourists who did this without any incon- 
venience, and the soldiers are only too anxious to go, prob- 
ably on account of the ' tip ' they get, while no charge is 
made by the authorities for the escort. I noticed one of 
the drapers had his shop decorated with red pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, and on inquiry we found that they oame from 
Manchester, truly a feather in the cap of British com- 
merce. The natives, too, have a saying, ' As true as an 
Englishman,' but I fear they know not the meaning of it, 
or they would treat us better. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 
GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO, 

THE joumey, or 'going down,' from Jerusalem to 
Jericho now-a-days differs little from what it waa 
when the parable of the Good Samaritan waa first told — 
1900 years ago. Even though the Jericho of the New 
Testament does not cover the site of Joshua's Jericho, 
the two are so close together that the travellers in Joshua's 
time — say B.C. 1450 — must have traversed the same val^ 
ley as that used by pilgrims of to-day. 'Going down' 
is geographically speaking, correct, for Jerusalem, our 
starting point, is about 2904 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean, whilst Jericho is over 1000 feet below it — 
the lowest city, if such it can be called, on earth. The 
distance is only fourteen miles as the crow flies, or six 
hours on horseback. During the last few years a fairly 
good carriage-road has been made, so that the journey can 
now be made with a carriage and pair, the said carriage 
being of the peculiar shape characteristio of the country, 
and with no springs. This Palestinian 'growler' is so 
made that it serves as the stable and manger for the 
horses at nigKt. The journey in such a vehicle is not so 
easy and comfortable as people are led to expect, for be* 
sides being covered with dust some inches in depth, one 
is frequently told to get out and walk a little way, whilst 
the dragomen and muleteers drag the carriage over pre- 
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cipitous rocks, and blaspheme in Arabic. The entire 
route is desolate beyond description, scarcely anything of 
interest being passed after leaving Bethany, which is about 
two miles from Jerusalem, until Jericho is sighted — but 
let us take the road in detail — ^twenty-five miles of it as 
horses and carriages go. 

Leaving the Holy City by any one of its eight gates, 
we eventually arrive on its eastern side, from which point 
the finest view along the whole route is seen. I cannot 
say that I consider it the most beautiful view in Pales- 
tine, but it is certainly the most interesting, containing as 
it does in small compass a large number of historic and 
Biblical sites. The journey is long, and we can do no 
more than notice those upon the road. We make first for 
Bethany. There are two footpaths leading to it over the 
summit of Olivet, but we are travelling by road, i.e., 
round its base. Bethany is soon reached. 

The road from this point was at one time the most 
dangerous in the whole country, and this fact probably 
accounts for its selection as the scene of the parable of the 
good Samaritan. Many Arabs still call it the 'Bloody 
Road.' Even to-day visitors are not allowed to go beyond 
a certain prescribed distance without a well-armed 
guard, a precaution no longer really necessary, but 
the old custom has never been given up, and a company 
of guards always stands beside the road for the purpose 
of accompanying visitors to Jericho. A curious fact about 
about these guides is that they all (eighty of them) belong 
to one family and have a village — Abu Dis — ^all to them- 
selves. About a mile from Bethany on the road to Jericho 
is the so-called Stone of Rest. It marks the spot where 
Martha used to sit and watch for the coming of Christ to 
Bethany. The stone is on an eminence and commands a 
view of the road for many miles. A little south of thia 
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stone the Greek Christians have erected a chapel over 
another stone, which they claim to be the original one. 
The road beyond leads to a deep valley shut in by hills. 
In the valley is a well with a small basin, commonly known 
as the Apostles' Spring, afi it was assumed that thQ 
Apostles frequently drank of its waters. It is the only 
spring of water between Bethany and Jericho. Very 
probably this was the * Spring of the Sun,' En Shemesh, 
mentioned in the book of Joshua as one of the boundaries 
of Judah. 

From this point the road stretches on for a consider- 
able distance over level ground, between high hills, abso- 
lutely desolate and with no sign of human habitation any- 
where. The slopes are covered with thorny bushes and 
beds of stones fallen from above. A silence as of death 
reigns on all sides. Tet even in this desolate and miser- 
able tract small flocks of sheep and goats And, here and 
there, scanty pasture on the hill sides. Somewhere in this 
valley it is supposed was the village of Bahurim, but no 
ttace of it now remains. A few miles farther, in the 
midst of a very deserted district, lie the ruins of the old 
Hathrur Khan, where, tradition says, the incidents men- 
tioned in the parable took place. There is verisimilitude 
in the story, for this is just the spot for a half-way house — 
three hours distant from Jerusalem. The road from 
Jericho to the capital was a very busy one in the days of 
Christ, since Jews from Galilee usually took this route 
to the Holy City. The khan (or inn) is a very miserable 
and desolate place, and if it were like this in the Good 
Samaritan's day no wonder he did not pay more than 
twopence for the poor man's lodging. 

It was near this khan that I first found what is gener- 
ally believed to be some of the * manna ' of the Srcipturee. 
According to M. Chastrey, manna is the thallophyte, 
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known to botanists as Canona escnlenta and Lichen escu- 
lentos. The Arabs call it Ousseh-el-Ard. It is greyish, 
about the size of a pea, and farinaceous inside. Some say 
the spores are brought by wind and develop with dew. 
Others think it leaves a seed or germ behind it when it 
perishes. It should be collected on the morning of its 
appearance, because it dries in the sun and is soon lost 
in the sand. It can be preserved in an air-tight vessel. 
This lichen does not ding to any foreign body, but lies on 
the sand in a layer sometimes nearly an inch thick, and 
can be collected easily. It is rather sweet to the taste. 
The Arabs boil it in water and so get a gelatinous paste 
which they serve in various ways. 

The road from the Khan is tolerably level, but its frame- 
work of wild, desolate hills, ever more bare and stony, 
grows repulsive in its gloom and sternness. At times the 
track leads along the edge of sheer precipices, at others, 
down rocks so steep and rough that travellers who engage 
carriages must alight and walk. The last spur of the 
mountains, however, leaves us after awhile, and the scene 
suddenly changes to a magnificent panoramic view of the 
valley of Jordan and the surrounding mountains. The 
Wady Kelty as the gloomy valley is called, fills one with 
so much gloom and horror that the open landscape has an 
additional charm. At this point a small torrent comes 
from a cleft in th6 rock. This gully is supposed to be 
identical with that of the brook Cherith, of Elijah, and 
at a certain spot a monastery has been built. Here it 
was, the monks told me, that Elijah was fed by the 
ravens. 

Jericho is reached at last and apartments taken at the 
Jordan Hotel, one of the only three substantially built 
houses now in the city. Modem Jericho is not built 
exactly on the site of the old one ; there are, indeed, two 
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older situations pointed out. The town has degenerated, 
as also have the people ; nothing remains now but a few 
squalid hovels, built of mud, inhabited by fewer than 300 
souls. The hotel rises like a palace in front of all the 
misery, and serves as a capital target for the loungers of 
the place, who consequently make it rather annoying to 
visitors. A visitor may weU write in the visitors' book : 

Oh, Jericho ! Where is thy grandeur of old ? 

Where are thy palm trees, thy gardens, thy groves ? 

Where are thy soldiers, thy chariots of war. 

Thy greatness, thy power, thy glory of yore? 

And where are those walls that encircled thy famet 

Nought, nought, is left of them all, but a name. 

Wherever I go I always make a point of looking over the 
visitors' book, for therein will be found many amusing 
and witty sayings anent the locality ; it also contains, as 
a rule, poetic effusions from the pens of budding poets, 
for it is in a book of this kind that he can ' have his fling ' 
to his heart's content without being 'thrown,' but not, 
however, without comment, for on many I noticed such 
expressions as, ' Is this poetry V * All rot.' ' The writer 
is now a raving lunatic,' etc., etc. One of the first in the 
Jericho book reads : 

Footsore and weary from the plains we came. 
Our muscles aching for a well-earned rest ; 
We saw the city of historic fame. 
But after all, we like the hotel best. 

Another one which bears out my opinion of the excel- 
lent management of the hotel says : 

To-day I go from Jericho, 

Leaving my thanks sincere 
For kindness shown to those who roam. 

So freely practised here. 
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nie gaidens around Jericho make up for all that is 
lacking in the city. Everywhere on that enormous plain 
beautifully cultivated and rich-smelling fruits and sweet- 
scented flowers are met with, lliere is little to see in 
Jericho, except the nakedness of the inhabitants, the 
filthy hovels they live in, and the house and tree of Zac- 
cheus. But most beautiful scenery surrounds it. One 
morning at 4.30, my Arab guide and I started for the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan; we went thus early in order 
to get back before the heat of the day. The distance is 
about nine miles and the road very bad indeed. At sun- 
rise we were on the sea shore, but by no means alone, for 
at least fifty Russian pilgrims were there. 

I stated before that Jericho was the lowest city on earth, 
and the following figures from ' Baedeker ' may be of in- 
terest : Level of Dead Sea below level of Mediterranean, 
1293 feet; greatest depth of Dead Sea, 1310 feet; total 
depth of the depression below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, 2603 feet ; height of Jerusalem above the Medi- 
teranean, 2904 feet ; height of Jerusalem above Dead Sea, 
3687 feet. The level of the Dead Sea varies, however, 
with the seasons, as may be seen from the branches and 
trunks of trees encrusted with salt, that lie on its banks. 
The sea is forty-six miles long and about ten miles broad 
at its widest part. From a very remote period it has 
formed a receptacle for the waters of the Jordan and the 
surrounding hills, for besides the Jordan, which pours into 
it about six million tons of water daily, there are three 
permanent streams on the eastern side (one of them the 
Amon of the Bible), and one each on the southern and 
western shores. The whole of the water thus flowing into 
the sea must, of course, be carried oflF by evaporation. In 
consequence of this, the water that remains behind is im- 
pregnated to an unusual extent with mineral substances, 
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as well as with the salt which it dissolves from the clay 
on its banks. It contains from twenty-four to twenty-six 
per cent, of solid substances, seven per cent, being com- 
mon salt. Salt from the Dead Sea has from the earliest 
times been collected and taken to the Jerusalem market, 
and is considered very good, although it is very coarse, and 
in appearance reminded me of ammonium sulphocyanide. 
Clothes wetted with the water seem, when dry, to have 
been dipped in oil, but no evil consequences follow a bath 
except, perhaps, swollen and chapped lips. The saltness 
of the water may be imagined from the fact that drops 
falling on one's clothes leave a mark on drying like drip- 
pings from a wax candle. Asphalt (Bitumen of Judaea) is 
said to lie in large masses at the bottom of the sea ; small 
pieces are often found on the shore. ' It is now well 
ascertained,' says a guide book, ' that the Dead Sea con- 
tains no living being of any kind, and sea £sh put into 
its waters speedily die.' In the visitors' book at the 
Jordan Hotel are two declarations that fish have been 
caught in the sea, one of them dated March 26th, 1893, 
is signed by Hugh Woolner, B.A., and E. Baynes Badcock, 
B.A., both of Trinity College. Not a single boat is now 
to be seen on the lake, but it was navigated in the time of 
Josephus, and during the middle ages. 

An extremely interesting article on the water of the 
Dead Sea appeared in 'Knowledge' for November, 1901 ; it 
is too long to reprint here, but those interested in the 
scientific side of the matter should turn it up. 

Before leaving the Dead Sea I may mention two points 
of interest to Englishmen. In 1854 Holman Hunt spent 
a considerable time on its shores for the purpose of paint- 
ing his celebrated picture, ' The Dead Sea at Sunset,' com- 
monly known as ' The Scape Goat.' And eight years 
later Canon Tristram thoroughly examined the whole dis^ 
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trict to study nature for his articles in the * Dictionary 
of the Bible/ and on coming back to England was able, 
with the help of a few others, to start the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. Sodom and Gbmorrah were probably 
somewhere upon this plain, but not covered by the Dead 
Sea, as some would have us believe, for there is good evi- 
denoe that this sea existed long before man. It is fint 
mentioned in Deut. iii. 17. 

A very short journey from the sea brings one to the 
pi^;rims' bathing place in the River Jordan. Grey hills 
line the banks, and a jungle fringes the shore. Not only 
is the river unique in its sacred and historical associa- 
tions, but its physical features are unlike those of any 
other river. Its fall is very great and its water very 
muddy, on account of the large quantity of clay it stirs 
up in its rapid course. The water is not unwholesome 
for drinking, but is unrefreshing because of its high 
temperature. Numerous historical and sacred spots are 
pointed out by the guides, but all are traditional, especi- 
ally the scene of the baptism of Christ, as we have no 
probable clue to the site of Bethabara, mentioned by St. 
John. Baptism in Jordan was, as early as Constantino, 
deemed a special privilege. In the sixth century Anto- 
ninus found many pilgrims here. He records that both 
banks were paved with marble, that a wooden cross was 
in the centre of the stream, and that after the water 
had been blessed by a priest^ the pilgrims entered it, each 
wearing a linen garment, which was carefully preserved, 
to be used afterwards as a winding sheet. To-day, the 
pilgrims buy in Jerusalem special towels, which they take 
down to the Jordan with them, and which are afterwards 
kept for their burial. The towels have very crude pic- 
tures printed upon them, and cost about one shilling 
each. On the morning of my visit about a dosen men. 
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women and children were being baptised in abnost the 
same manner as is practised now in the Cam at Water- 
beach. 

The return journey to Jerusalem, being uphill, takes 
much longer than the downward journey. The Russian 
tower on the summit of Olivet is in sight all the way. At 
one point some guides point out the tomb of Moses, even 
though the Bible tells us that he got no nearer the Pro- 
mised Land than Mount Nebo, which is in the land of 
Moab, east of the Jordan, and ten hours' ride from 
Jericho. 

In this part of the country one's attention is con- 
siderably occupied with the characteristics of flies and 
of other insect pests. Tiberias is said to be the residence 
of the king of fleas, and I really think Jericho must be 
that the king of flies, for t never saw so many in my 
life. A host of them living in the hotel gave me a right 
royal welcome when I visited it, and when I slept out 
of doors they came to keep me company. They made a 
regular Blackpool of my face, and promenaded about it 
as if they had never seen so beautiful a place before. 
They were, in fact, so numerous that fans had to be 
fitted over the tables and kept continually at work during 
meal times. Another subject of most compelling in- 
terest is the mosquito. I saw more of these at Jerusalem 
than I have seen anywhere else, and was nearly worried 
to death by them. I was told that one of the chemists 
sold a preparation to hang in the room in order to keep 
them away. I bought it. It consisted of a piece of 
soap-like stuff stuck on to a piece of card on which was 
printed directions for hanging it up. I went to sleep 
that night a happy man, for not one mosquito was to 
be seen. At midnight I was awakened by what I at first 
thought was a brass band, but on lighting the candle saw 
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what WM the real cause. ITiere were the moaquitoes — 
hundreds of theon — all studying aloud the directionB 
en tile card, and weren't ihey aspirating their h's! The 
next night I hung the card outside the house, and slept 
more peacefully. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE JOURNEY NORTHWARDS TO NABULUS 

FROM JERUSALEM. 

I FIND in my diaiy ihe following entry : 'I leave Jeru- 
salem to-morrow with a tent, for a tour tluongh the 
country. I take with me a guide, two native servante, 
each of us on horseback, and four other horses, and two 
muleteers for baggage, etc. I cannot, unfortunately — 
as the late O. A. Sala said he could — ^travel round the 
world with only a paper collar and a small tooth-comb. 
I have with me many tins of sardines, tongues, salmon, 
etc. Bread I shall get at the native villages. Native 
bread, when new, is fairly good, but when stale, only fit 
for shoe-soles. Plenty of eggs (2d. per dozen) and fowls 
may be obtained; vegetables, however, will be scarce. 
No rain is expected before September, and nothing, I 
hope, will prevent my having a delightful and profitable 
trip. I am not really sorry to leave Jerusalem, three 
months' residence here is sufficient at one time, and I 
shall, each night, gladly " pitch my moving tent a day's 
march nearer home.' " 

Before going into the interior of the country it is 
necessary to apply for a local passport — called a 'tes- 
kerah,' and in order to secure this one has to pay about 6s., 
and fill in answers to nineteen questions, of which some 
are as follows : Name in full ; Residence; Place of birth ; 
Father's name; Occupation; Religion; Whither jour- 
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neying; Age; Stature; Complexion; Hair, colour; 
Eyes ; Beard or no beard ; Mustachios. In addition to 
this, the authorities, I believe, fill in a little description 
on their own account^ but as it is in Turkish, few know 
what they write. 

Some weeks previously, two ladies left Jerusalem for 
Damascus; before starting, they applied, of course, 
for their 'teskerah.' The Consul's kavass (servant) 
brought it shortly afterwards to the house, and then a 
difficulty arose— which was which? The servant could 
not speak English, and no one in the house could read 
Turkish. About a dozen visitors got round the two docu- 
ments, and each did his best to identify them, but, alas 1 
could not. In a few minutes, however, there chanced to 
pass the door a Turk who knew a little English, and we 
called him in. After studying the teskerahs a few 
moments, he said, very distinctly to all present, ' This 
one is for the lady with whiskers !' Fortunately, the lady 
was not present^ but no one in the company^ after that, 
doubted which was which, but handed the lady, when 
she returned, her teskerah as if nothing had happened. 
This incident^ I venture to think, proves beyond doubt 
the fact that the authorities really do add their own 
' notes^' for a lady would— even if there were hair on her 
face — put only the naked truth on paper. My chief 
trouble was the 'occupation.' As I represented two 
London newspapers, I filled in 'journalist,' because I 
thought as a newspaper man my journey would be (as it 
was in Egypt) facilitated, but I was mistaken. The 
Turks dislike newspapers and newspaper men. A friend 
told me if I wanted to get through easily I should put 
* artist,' and so ' artist ' was finally written. Artists, 
I am told, are looked upon as very harmless individuals. 
Many times afterwards I felt sorry I filled in * artist,' 
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because of the little troubles I frequently met with. I 
told my dragoman the next time I go through the 
country I shall fill in chimney-sweep, for surely they 
would have nothing to stop me for then, but he replied 
that they would stop me all the more for the purpose 
of finding out what a chimney-sweep is, as chimneys are 
little known there. 

The following letter was written from Nabulus, the 
ancient Shechem, Shalem, Sichem, or Sychar. The other 
modern names besides Nabulous, are Neapplis, Naplous, 
or Napalose . 

On the day I left Jerusalem with my caravan for the 
journey north, one could easily tell there was something 
unusual going on in the city, for the Union Jack was 
flying from all the British buildings. The Mediterranean 
squadron, then lying off Jaffa, had sent up hundreds of 
officers and men to view the Holy City. It was curious 
to see the shops and streets filled with Jack Tars. Now 
and then I noticed the British flag fluttering in some 
native shop, hting there, of course, to attract the eye (and 
money) of Jack. Money was going in all directions, and 
I doubt if ever the Jerusalemites will forget the visit of 
these British sailors. The native costumes attracted the 
pockets of many, and it was a frequent sight to see a 
sailor rigged out in some article of native dress (often 
put on the wrong way), much to the amusement of the 
onlookers. Owing to the festivities that were taking 
place, my starting was delayed until the afternoon, and 
it was not until three o'clock that I sat astride my Arab 
horse and started for Bethel, where I was to encamp for 
the night. 

The road after leaving Jerusalem is very rocky, and 
quite impassable for carriages. Carriage roads, have, in- 
deed, been rare up to the present. After about half an 
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hour's ride we passed over the hill of Scopus, from which 
a good bird's-eye view of the city is obtained. Many 
consider the latter a better view than that from Olivet^ 
which is beside it, but I cannot agree with th^n, and it 
is more difficult to photograph. Many little villages 
were passed, but nothing of interest until we came to 
El-Bireh, a village that owes its name to its abundant 
supply of water; it is considered to be the ancient 
Beeroth, mentioned in Joshua and Samuel. It is a very 
poor, miserable place, with about 800 souls. 

Bethel (present day, Beitin) is the next village, and is, 
if possible, more miserable than El-Bireh. Bethel, as all 
know, has a wonderful history, being mentioned as early 
as Genesis xii. 9, and in at least a dozen other places. 
At Bethel Jacob had his wonderful vision of the ladder 
thab reached to heaven. No one, however, seemed to 
know the exact spot, but in the highest part of the village 
are the ruins of a Cmsaden' Church, so it is quite possible 
they thought that to be the place, as they built churches 
over all such sacred spots. It was my first night in 
camp, and, owing no doubt to the novelty of the situation, 
I could not sleep. I fell to thinking of the many remark- 
able things that had taken place there— -of the angels 
coming and going from heaven, etc. — ^when sruddenly I 
felt something walking noiselessly over me— not angel's 
feet, but those of a cat, who had just discovered the 
whereabouts of our larder. I was just in time to prevent 
pussy making her evening meal off the roast fowl we 
brought from our starting point. After that evening we 
hung up the larder — a basket— on the tent pole. I have 
the luxury of a folding camp bed, but my guide rolls 
himself up each night in a sort of native blanket-cloak, 
and sleeps on the ground before the tent door. I 
was curious to see how the muleteers would manage. 
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They drive into the ground two stakes; to these they 
stretch a rope along the ground, and to this rope they tie 
the horses whilst they sleep on the ground beside them. 
They are very quick of hearing, and wake up at the least 
sound. This faculty is valuable, for horse-stealing is very 
common in these parts. 

Leaving Bethel next morning we passed through the 
Bobber's Glen, a very pretty and romantic spot. The 
narrowness of the valley, and the loneliness of its en- 
virons seem to have suggested its name. After leaving 
the glen we took a side road leading to Seilun, which is 
the Shiloh of the Bible. The position of Shiloh is very 
definitely described in the Book of Judges as 'on the 
north side of Bethel, on the east side of the highway that 
goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebonah.' These conditions correspond exactly to those 
of Seilun. Lebonah is now called El-Lubban, and is 
nothing more than a group of Arab huts. But to return 
to Shiloh. 

It was here that a temple of Jehovah stood with the 
Ark of the Covenant. A festival was also annually 
celebrated here, on which occasion dances were performed 
by the daughters of Shiloh. This, too, was the residence 
of Eli, and of the youthfid Samuel. There are few re- 
mains now to be seen; the lintel stone of an old syna- 
gogue is the most conspicuous, lying near two upright 
blocks in a single heap. A sacred tree stands close by, 
venerated by all the peasantry of the country. Shiloh 
is indeed desolate; a few stones, a remnant of a syna- 
gogue, four pillars, indicating the existence of a Christian 
church, and a sacred tree form the whole of the features 
of man's worship, of man's presence. We often read in 
the photographic journals articles on how to make 
' something from nothing,' and I should just like to plant 
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a few of the writers of these articles down) on some of 
these desolate spots, and let them exercise their talents 
there to practise what they are so fond of preaching. 

We joined the main road again, and in a few hours 
were Hearing Nabidus. Before entering the town, how- 
ever, two interesting places were passed — ^the Tomb of 
Joseph and Jacob's Well. The former is quite modem, 
and, according to an English inscription, was restored in 
1868 by the English consul. The Jews bum small votive 
offerings in the hollows oi the two little columns of the 
tomb. Jacob's Well belongs to the Greeks, and is in the 
midst of a well-planted ^^en, enclosed with a wall. 
Jews, Christians, Samaritans, and Muslims all agree that 
this is really the well of Jacob. It stands on the direct 
road from Judea and Samaria into Galilee. Churches 
have been built over it and destroyed, so that at the 
present day the well is in ihe crypt of a ruined Greek 
church. The crypt is, of course, very dark, and exposure 
has to be made with magnesium. Many people ask why 
the Samaritan woman should come all the way from 
Samaria to that particular well, but her presence, I think, 
may be accounted for by the fact, as testified to by 
numerous instances at Uie present day, that certain wells 
acquired very high reputation, either for the quality of 
their water, or through some superstition of the natives. 
The very words of the woman exhibit a feeling of that 
kind. 

From the well we get between two mountains (Gerizim 
and Ebal) a glimpse of Shechem beyond, and Gerizim is 
supposed to be the mount to which the woman pointed 
when she said, 'Our fathers worshipped in that moun- 
tain,' thus proving beyond doubt this is the well. There 
was no water in it when I was there, and the priests were 
cleaning it out ; it is, a priest told me, about seventy-five 
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feet deep, and seven and a half feet in diameter. The 
woman's reply in the early part of the story also serves 
to throw additional light upon the parable of the good 
Samaritan, who, be it remembered, was on the Jerusalem 
— Jericho road, many miles out of his way, which causes 
people to ask, why should a Samaritan go east^ when his 
homeland lay due north ? The Woman's reply gives us a 
hint, and further investigation proves that all Samaritans 
had to travel by the Jericho and Jordan route to escape 
the Jews, who would have killed them had they gone 
through their district — the nearest way home. 

Half an hotir's journey from Jacob's Well is Nabulus, 
the Neapolis of the Romans, and Shechem of the Hebrews. 
Hemmed in a narrow valley between the two lofty moun- 
tains mentioned previously, watered by upwards of 
eighty springs, well supplied with gardens and groves, 
the balmy breezes of the lowlands and bracing winds of 
its lofty heights, it occupies one of the most picturesque 
situations that the Holy Land can offer. It is the home 
of the last remnant of an expiring race, the Samaritans. 
Even the Passover is sacrificed each year after the manner 
directed in Ex. xii., on the top of Oerizim, their holy 
mountain, within sight of their ruined temple. The his- 
tory of the city began with Abraham's tour 4000 years 
ago, but to-day its appearance is very modem and a large 
and flourishing trade in soap-making is carried on. I 
inquired where the soap from the twenty-eight factories 
went to, as I am certain the natives never use it, and my 
guide tells me they supply the towns on the coast. The 
town is fairly large, and contains over 25,000 souls. It 
is here that travellers have to give an account of them- 
selves, and show their local passports, for the town 
possesses a garrison, and the authorities are very strict. 

Whilst taking a walk of investigation round Nabulus, I 
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fortunately met the English missionary stationed there. 
I happened to know him very well, we having stayed 
for some time together in Jerusalem. He told me Uiat 
only a day or two ago an American artist was sent away 
from the plaoe because he had been caught sketching and 
photographing. This, to me, was bad news, and served to 
put me on my guard. It was suggested by my dragoman 
that I should not risk being locked up in a Turkish prison 
cell, but that I should get up with the sun, obtain the 
views I wanted before I was stopped, and be off again as 
soon as possible. That was the advice I got. But I felt safe, 
for I had not been cautioned, and I thought that, even 
in Turkey, they would not imprison me — ^an Englishman 
— ^without previously giving me warning, as I was sup- 
posed to be ignorant of their laws. As soon as darkness 
set in, an officer appeared at the tent door and wanted to 
know everything. We asked him to be seated on my 
boxes — ^we had no chairs — ^and gave him our passports, 
aad he examined them by the light of the candle, while 
two other soldiers stood at the entrance of the tent. It 
looked exactly as if a council of war were being held. We 
told him all sorts of pretty tales — except, of course, that 
I had come to photograph — and that choice bit of infor- 
mation we kept private. I watched very anxiously his 
eagle eye sweeping over the contents of the tent, but all 
my apparatus was packed out of sight, and, thanks to the 
dim candle light, he could not see many boxes. After 
getting his baksheesh (which they always expect for 
troubling you), and leaving us a few of his cigarettes, he 
bade us farewell on very friendly terms. His suspicions, 
however, must have been aroused, for shortly after his 
departure a soldier came and said he had orders to watch 
the tent. That was, of course, very kind of him, but 
somehow or other we did not want him. 
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Early next morning I chanced to look out of the tent 
door, and there I saw my soldier friend fast asleep. I 
gave my men orders to pack the tent, and to oatch me 
up on the road, as I intended starting early. I left the 
tent by crawling out the back way, as I thought it a pity 
to disturb the soldier, who was no doubt very tired. I 
then went to work upon the hills surrounding the town, 
did what I considered necessary, and waited on the 
Jenin road for my caravan. It Z, however, a great dis- 
appointment not to be able to work in the town, but I 
thought life too short to spend any of it in a Turkish 
prison. Under the circumstances, however, I did very 
well, and must consider myself lucky to get what I did. 
I do not think they are always so particular at Nabulus, 
but the town was much upset on account of some serious 
rioting that had taken place a few days before my arrival. 

Shechem is a very ancient place, though we do not 
find it mentioned as a city until the time of Jacob. Abra- 
ham, indeed, first came in the land of Canaan, ' unto the 
place of Schechem, unto the oaks of Moreh.' And Jacob 
on his return from Padan-aram, came to Shalim, a city 
of Shechem, ' and pitched his tent before,' or east of, the 
latter city. This corresponds to the present village of 
Salim, which lies east of Nabulus, across the great plain. 
In this plain the patriarch encamped and purchased the 
' parcel of ground,' still marked by his well and the tradi- 
tional tomb of Joseph. 
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NABULUS TO TIBERIAS. 

TWO hours alter leaving Nabulus we came to Sebas- 
tia — ^the Samaria of the Bible. With the eKcep- 
tioa of the church, the few ruins now seen are the remains 
of Herod's town. He built it in the style of other Boman 
cities with a street of columns, the moat noticeable 
feature on the top of the hill. About eighty are now 
standing, many are sunk in the ground, others I saw 
amongst cornfields and vineyards. The top of the hill, 
whereon a group of these celebrated columns stands 
appears to have been levelled, and near to it is what looks 
like an amphitheatre, but there is very little left of any- 
thing Herodian to guide one in surmising how the city 
stood. The chturch is said to be over the grave of John the 
Baptist; it was formerly a Crusaders' station, but is now 
a mosque, and belongs to the Muslims, who refused point- 
blank to let me enter even the churchyard with a camera. 
The natives here were particularly hostile and followed 
me in a howling crowd until I was clear of the place. 
Thanks to a little skirmishing on the part of my drago- 
man, I was able to return and secure some excellent pic- 
tures of the columns. 
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A 8ho2i> distance from Samaria, but off the main road, 
is the hill of Dothan, whereon Elisha was surrounded by 
the horses and chariots of fire. The hill stands in a plain, 
and would be exactly the place for such a sight. A few 
broken-down houses and a small flour mill at the foot of 
the hill constitute the village. This is, no doubt, the 
place mentioned in the story of Joseph and his brethren, 
and just outside the village is a large well, called by the 
natives Jubb Yusuf, or in English, Joseph's Pit. This is 
believed to be the pit wherein Joseph was put. At the 
time of my visit there were many yoimg men watering 
their cattle, and the majority of them had coats of many 
colours, which helped to bring back to me more vividly 
the well-known story. Coats of many colours are very 
common in nearly all Palestine. In the first place, many 
natives wear but one garment — ^a coat — ^which, very 
naturally, as time goes on, wears thin in places. The 
natives appear really partial to patches, but the curious 
point is that they seldom use a patch of the same material 
or colour, but get something entirely different ; thus, as 
time goes on, patches — and colours — ^increase, and should 
the garment be an old one, the colours would be almost 
endless. Now, suppose they do here what is frequently 
done in England, when a coat gets too small for the elder 
brother, namely, pass it on to the next, and so on; 
imagine what a medley of colour such a garment would 
present by the time it reached the youngest lad — such as 
Joseph was! The other method of making a coat of 
many colours is, of course, by weaving it as such, but I 
venture to assert that ninety per cent, are manufactured 
by t|ie former process. The splendid colour of some of 
the new garments is really beyond my power to describe. 
Authorities tell us the style of dress has never altered 
in the country districts. The ladies have no fashion 
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books, nor weekly visits from the dressmaker; neither 
have they a score of different dressmakers in a few years 
just because one is keeping more up to date, or chang- 
ing more frequently than another. No ; there is nothing 
of that going on. The women of Samaria seem to ' go 
strong' for a sort of straight jacket, with no sleevesi — 
really a sack with holes cut in the sides for the arms. 
This garment reaches from the neck to the knees, and is 
generally of green, dark red, pink, and bright yellow 
stripes. Some women in the district wear very baggy 
trousers tight at the ankle. These are usually of a thin 
gauze with gaudy wall paper patterns upon them. I had 
good opportunity here for watching the women, because 
we camped beside the village spring, to which, at even- 
tide, came all the damsels of the village with pitchers upon 
their heads. 

The next day proved to be the general washing day. 
I was awakened at sunrise by an awful babel of voices, 
and on looking out of the tent door, saw some dozens of 
women hammering their clothes — as at Ain Karim. I 
shall never forget the noise. Arabic is bad sounding at 
all times, but when these washerwomen got together — 
oh dear! They were so busy talking — scandal, I sup- 
pose — ^that they did not see me until I had made several 
exposures, but then — ! 

Jenin was our next stopping place. This town is said 
to be the Engannim of Josh. xix. 21, and the Ginea of 
Josephus. The buildings look very modem, and I could 
see nothing to associate it with historical events. It was 
here that I was again examined by the authorities, and 
my passports shown; the officers were friendly, how- 
ever, and treated us vrith the greatest respect. Leaving 
Jenin, we entered upon the Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, 
and very soon reached a dirty little village of mud huts 
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called Zerin. This is the ancient Jezreel, the scene of a 
great battle between Saul and the Philistines, and is 
where Saul himself fell. Shunem (present day — Sulem) 
was the next little village we passed, where probably 
i stood the house of the Shunamite woman. I have spoken 

many times of mud huts, and of filthy places, but nothing 
up to the present, had equalled Naiti (the next village 
to Shunem), where the widow's son was raised to life. 
The present village is miserable and wretched in the ex- 
treme. About a dozen mud huts, and a few larger build- 
ings — also of mud — and a stone chapel belonging to the 
Latins, constitute the village. The chapel was closed, 
and, from what I could make out from the natives, was 
only opened when pilgrims called, for there was not a 
single Latin in the place. On the floors of the huts naked 
or half naked children were crawling, sitting, or lying, 
whilst in and out of the doors walked donkeys, dogs, and 
fowls, the houses being sitting-room, bedroom, and stable 
combined. The kitchens seem to be outside the front 
door, for beside each I noticed ashes of charcoal, water- 
pots, tins, etc. 

The mention of tin reminds me that most of the oil 
used in Palestine comes from Russia in square tins, hold- 
ing about two gallons. These tins are not returnable, 
with the result that there are some thousands of them 
in the land, in use for all sorts of purposes. I have seen 
a few mud huts covered with them (the tins being flat- 
tened out, of course). Women use them for cooking, 
carrying water, washing coppers, flower pots, and for the 
storage of grain and vegetables. There are also tin-men, 
who buy them, and speedily convert them into more artis- 
tic articles. 

The village next to Nain is Endor, which is far more 
respectable and prosperous. Endor, it will be remem- 

I 
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bered, is the place where the shade of Samuel was raised 
by the witch and consulted by Saul on the eve of the 
disastrous battle of Gilboa. The cave of the witch is still 
shown. There are, in fact, two of them, and you can take 
your choice. One, however, looks modern, and I recom- 
mend the older one, as there is a decided * witchy ' air 
about it (not forgetting such a besom as we are accus- 
tomed to see them bestride in pictures). The guide-books 
told us — as also did the natives — ^that there was a direct 
road to Mount Tabor, where we had sent the tent. Tabor 
had been in sight all day as we came across the plain, 
but somehow or other we lost track of the road, and got 
into a bad bog in attempting to make a short cut. I said 
in a previous chapter that there were few proper roads 
and, therefore, no carriages can go to these places. People 
tell me that harvest time is the best season in which to 
see the country — ^it may be, but it is the most inconveni- 
ent, because what tracks are made by mtdes during the 
greater part of the year are sown over with com. Many 
times we followed a track that ended suddenly in a field of 
wheat, and, if the continuation of the path cannot be 
seen beyond, the difficidty may be conoeived. When no 
one in particular has been looking we have tried to keep 
on the track through the corn — sometimes with success, 
sometimes not. Other times we have been compelled to 
go round the fields. And they are fields, too, such ex- 
panses are not to be found in England. 

After much wandering about, and waste of time, we 
found ourselves at the foot of the mountain, but there 
was no path! Some shepherds told us that the track 
was at the other side of the mountain, but, as I was hun- 
gry and tired, I consented to risk an attempt to climb the 
side on which we stood, as it looked easy, but alas, what 
a mistake! I reached the top— a height of 2018 feet 
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above sea level — ^in a terrible state of fatigue, but thaiiks 
to the monks at the monastery on the summit, 
all in the end was well. There are two monas- 
teries — Greek and Latin— on Tabor, each claiming 
to be on the exact spot of the Transfiguration, 
which is supposed to have taken place here. It was 
also here that I)eborah directed Barak to assemble an 
army, and the Israelites marched hence into the plain, 
and defeated Sisera. Tabor is also mentioned in the 
Psalms. The mountain is covered with ruins of fortresses, 
churches, etc., and is undoubtedly one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the Holy Land. The view from the top 
is very extensive: to the east the Lake of Tiberias is 
visible, and in the extreme distance the mountains of the 
Haurant in Bashan, whilst on the plain can be seen Nain, 
Endor, and many other villages; to the west is Carmel, 
and in the north Hermon. 

Early next morning we left Tabor, and at mid-day 
arrived at Kefr Kenna, which is supposed to be the Cana 
of the Bible. In the Greek Church an earthenware jar is 
shown, which is said to have been one of the waterpots 
used at the marriage feast when the first miracle of Christ 
was performed. There are also two large paintings in the 
church representing the event, and a curious point in 
connection with the waterpot is that it is of an entirely 
different pattern fn the two pictures. The custodian of 
the chapel, for some reason or olher, objected to my photo* 
graphing this water-pot, but permitted an exposure upon 
the picture above it. By putting on a wide-angle lens, 
however, I took in the pot as well (and the good man was 
none the wiser). In the evening we arrived and camped at 
Tiberias. 

I saw many impressive sights during my Palestine tour, 
but nothing could excel the panorama of the Sea of Gali- 
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lee, as seen from the top of the hill over which we came 
from Mount Tabor. Even if ihe view be regarded for 
iteelf alone, without any reference to scriptural associa- 
tions, it will fulfil any moderate expectations. The silent, 
solitary lake is more impressive in its stillness than if it 
were crowded with fislung boats and merchant vessels. 
The weird grandeur of its eastern shore is uninviting and 
dreary. Many crags and steep places are seen, down one 
of which, we read, there rushed a herd of swine. The 
sea lies in a heart-shaped basin, 1400 feet below the hill 
tops, it is thirteen miles long and six miles across its 
widest part at the north, its apex being on the south, 
whence the Jordan flows. The surface of the lake is 680 
feet below that of the Mediterranean, and its depth is 
from 164 to 230 feet. The Sea of Galilee is also called 
8ea of G^nnesareth, Sea of Cbdnnereth, Lake of Tiberiae, 
etc. We learn from the Gkwpels that the lake waa once 
navigated by numeroua vessels, but there are now only 
a few miserable fishing boats. The fishermen I saw 
seemed to prefer to sit on the shores and fish with a piece 
of string. 

The water of the lake is quite wholesome, and is drunk 
by all the people on its banks. I hardly fancied, at first, 
drinking sea water in which I saw natives bathing, but 
as there was no other to be had, I soon got used to it. 
We camped upon the diore, and had not far to fetch it. 
Tiberias is the only town upon its shores, and is the most 
celebrated place in the land for fleas. Even the natives 
own to it, and say that the king of fleas lives there ; fortu- 
nately, I saw nothing ot him, although I made the ac- 
quaintance of a few of his loyal subjects. 

The earliest notice of the town is, I believe, in John vi. 
23. Josephus says it was founded by Herod Antipas. 
An earthquake ruined the best part of the town in 1837, 
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and it has never regained its beauty. The streets are 
narrow and dirty, and in summer the inhabitants find it 
more comfortable to reside for the greater portion of the 
day in the lake, and in the night on the roofs of their 
houses. OutsTde the city walls is an English-like grave 
stone, with an English name upon it. Inquiries proved 
it to be the grave of an English lady, who became so over- 
powered with the ecstasy of being in so holy a place that 
she threw herself into the sea. I did not go roimd the lake 
as the other (east) side looked so uninviting, but I visited 
the northern end, and in order to do so I rode along the 
seashore. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
TIBERIAS TO NAZARETH. 

HALF an hour's ride from Tiberias brought me to the 
miserable little village of Mejdel, or the Mag- 
dala of old — ^the city of dyers and the home of Mary 
Magdalene. The Talmud mentions its shops and its wool- 
works, and speaks of its great wealth, but also of the cor- 
ruption of its inhabitants. Some authorities associate 
the village with Migdal-El of the tribe of Naphtali. 

When a good distance from the village, I left my guide 
with the horses and ascended a hill to get a general view 
of the Sea of Galilee. When I had gone about a quarter 
of a mile I saw a tribe of Bedouins coming towards me. 
I must confess that I did not feel very comfortable, for 
they have a bad name in this district, and each, I saw 
as they neared me, was well armed, whereas I had 
nothing. Imagine my great surprise, when the chief rode 
up to me and said in excellent English ' Good morning, 
sir ; how are you ? I believe you are English ?' I replied 
that I was, and was glad to meet him. Further conversa- 
tion proved that he had been to America for the purpose 
of representing his tribe at the World's Fair, and while 
there had picked up the English language. He also said 
that America was a wonderful place, too wonderful for 
him. It would kill him to live there long : he preferred 
the wild and roaming life that he had been used to. After 
a hearty hand-shake and salutations from the other nine 
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we parted, with the hope that we should some day meet 
again. 

The Bedouins are professedly Muslims, but as a rule, 
their sole care is for their flocks and their predatory 
expeditions, and they attend but little to religious rites. 
They are the direct descendants of the half savage nomads 
who have inhabited Arabia from time immemorial. 
Their dwellings consist of portable tents, made of black 
goat hair (such, doubtless, were the black tcQbs of Kedar, 
mentioned in Solomon's Song). The material is woven 
by the women, and is of very close texture, almost imper- 
vious to rain. The tent is formed by stretching this stuff 
over poles, one side being left open to the height of Ave or 
six feet. It is then divided into two compartments, one 
for the women, the other for the men. In the centre of 
the latter is a fireplace dug in the ground, in which they 
bum brushwood and dried dung. The children — ^usually 
a large number — ^are allowed to go naked until they reach 
a good age, which varies slightly according to the district 
— ^ten or twelve years in some places — ^whilst in others 
those of six years are dressed, i.e., have a dirty rag hang- 
ing from their shoulders : the reason of this must be to 
keep the sun off their backs, for that is all it is good for. 
The Bedouins live by cattle breeding^ and possess immense 
herds of sheep, goats and camels. They scarcely ever till 
the soil, but it is said that they have lately, on a small 
scale, taken to farming. I saw nothing of them in the 
wheat districts — unless it was to steal com. They live 
on 'little or nothing,' as we English say; a piece of 
native bread and a little ' leban ' (sour milk) are their 
chief articles of diet. I have also seen them eating beans 
that had been boiled in oil. At many of their tente I 
asked for some leban, and it has never been refused. It 
is a very refreshing drink when one gets used to it, but it 
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is distinctly an ' acquired taste.' On very special occa- 
sions they kill a goat or a sheep. The first time I ap- 
proached a Bedouin tent alone I saw a sight I was not 
prepared for, and I have felt sorry ever since that my 
hand camera was not ready. I was near the base of 
Tabor, very thirsty, and seeing a black tent in the dis- 
tance, I went in seardi of ' leban.' There was no one in 
the front of the tent, so I went to the back, and there I 
saw a middle-aged lady squatting on the ground, hard at 
work searching the curly head of a three or four year old 
youngster. Her labours were not in vain, for as she 
turned over each lock dozens of poor innocent victims be^ 
came acquainted with ' the crack of doom.' The indus- 
trious lady took but little notice of me and went on wiih 
her work. I watched her for a second or two and then 
turned away, despite my thirst, which I resolved to 
satisfy in some less populous neighbourhood. 

After leaving the Bedouin chief at Magdala, I came 
to a monastery that claims to be built on the site of 
Bethsaida. There is nothing else to show that this was the 
home of Peter, Andrew, James, John and Philip. Two 
miles farther along the shore is another monastery, that 
is said to be on the site of Capernaum, the modem name 
of which is Tell Hum. Here were beautiful gardens, well 
cultivated, and some very picturesque wells and pools. 
The monks offered us a delicious but potent wine, but as 
I had my work to do and the surroundings were so beau- 
tiful, I took but one small glass. Such nectar had never 
before, and has never since, passed my lips. 

The above district — ^the land of Qenesareth — ^is a plain 
of marvellous fertility, watered by three tiny streams, 
well stocked with fish. Oleanders fringe the beach, here 
and there dipping their mmson blossoms into the waves. 

Nazareth was my next camping ground. It stands on 
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one slope of a natural basin, formed by the encirclement 
of about fifteen hills. At a town of so much repute as 
this one expects to find many holy places; they are 
here, it is true, but everything is so modem and up to 
date that legendary charm is difficult to realise. 
Nazareth is not now an important village in Galilee as 
it was in Bible times, but a large flourishing modem 
town. There is only one sight that has any claim to be 
regarded with particular interest — ^the well, against 
which I pitched the tent for the purpose of watching the 
wives and daughters of Nazareth poising their jars on their 
heads to carry home the water. This is the only spring in 
the town, and is, therefore, of great resort. One can rest 
assured, when standing at that well, that he is not far 
from the very place where the village maidens in the 
olden time, when Nazareth was small and despised, went 
evening after evening to fill their jars and to chat in the 
waning light. It happened to be full moon, and as I lay 
in my tent at night I saw a constant stream of women 
to and fro until past eleven o'clock. It seems ridiculous 
that Nazareth should have but one well, but such is the 
case, and one can guess the noise and bustle there is some- 
times, especially when three or four processions meet, 
but the hubbub is considerably increased when they see a 
camera. Not only is the noise greater, but I have seen 
stones flung — ^not by the ladies, who are as bad shots in 
Palestine as in England, but by boys, whom they incite. 
How different are these Nazareth virgins from those of 
yeafs gone by, or rather, as they were imagined and de- 
picted by the painters of old. 

After a visit to Nazareth, the Rev. C^iarles Biggs, late 
of Jerusalem wrote : ' We often talked afterwards of the 
Gospel story, and the contrast between its actual circum- 
stances and the scenery in which artists and decorators 
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enshrine it. Fra Angelico's picture at the top of the 
staircase in San Marco i^peals to every devotional in- 
stinct, bat the Madonna is a fair lady of chivalry, listen- 
ing with hi^ bred grace to the Annunciation, not an 
Eastern peasant, used to snch toil in the sun as could 
make the protest suitable, " I am black, but comely, O ye 
daughters ol Jerusal^n." And where Fra Angelico 
appeals with success, otii^ painten fail, because they 
exaggerate the impression of impossibility, which in him 
is not felt s&ongly. Grothic architecture may demand 
in stained glass windows^ designs that harm(mise: but 
no one can be satisfied with a picture oi the Virgin kneel- 
ing at a prayer desk, with a row of neatly bound prayer 
books on a shelf close by, even if convention demands the 
presence of a pot of lilies ; while the unreality is repel- 
lent which depicts the Virgin just waking from sleep on a 
nineteenth century English bed, in spite of its exquisite 
art/ 

In the cathedral at Milan in Italy is a bas-relief upon 
one of the altars, which represents the Virgin lying in an 
up-to-date bed, and nurses washing the infant at the foot. 

There are also two Mounts of Precipitation, one two 
miles out of Nazareth, and the other in the town. The 
latter seems to me to be ' the brow of the hill whereon 
the city was built.' Over the site of Joseph's workshop 
is erected a little Franciscan church. There is another 
over ' the table of Cfhrist ' — a block of hard chalk, eleven 
and a half feet long and nine and a half feet broad— on 
which Christ is said to have dined with his disciples both 
before and after the Resurrection. 

There are two churches of the Annunciation — ^the 
Greek chtirch, near the well, and that of the Franciscans. 
Bach claims to be over the home of Mary. The latter 
claim, however, has most supporters. 



CaAPTEH XV. 
NAZARETH TO BEYROUT. 

WHILST in Jerusalem I chanced to engage a drago- 
man for one day only. He was a very nice fellow^ 
and I would have kept him the whole of the trip but for 
the fact that he had promised to go home and help his 
father with his harvest at a little village called Jebata, 
a few milee out of town. Whilst on my way to Haifa 
from Nazareth I chanced to paes within a mile of his 
home, and I thought I could not do better than give him 
a call, if only to see the village and the natives. I shall 
neiver forget his delight at seeing me. I may as well 
mention here that certain of the natives consider it a 
great honour to be associated with an Englishman. The 
others generally look upon him as a little above them- 
selves. The ' setting ' could not have suited him better, 
for there were about a score of his acquaintances with 
him. He took me to his house and laid rugs upon the 
floor for me to squat upon. He then went out^ and in 
a few minutes returned with the village chief and Ave or six 
others, who came to pay their respects, to sit with me, and 
to smoke and gossip (through an interpreter, of course). 
I could not get used to the snrroundings for some time 
as I never expected such a reception. I felt more as if 
I were a wax figure in some show, and the natives were 
paying their pennies to see me, for many — ^not honoured 
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with an introduction — peeped in the door and windows. 
What they chiefly wanted to know was abont the recent 
wars^ but as I had seen no papers for wed», I could not 
tell them much, lliey also asked me ii it were true that 
we ploogh by steam in England, and not by baUoda, 
or asses, and I explained to the best ol my ability how 
it is done. I inquired chiefly about their crops, flocks, 
etc., and so an hour passed pleasantly away. I took par- 
ticular care not to ask after tiieir wives, as their relations 
with the fair sex are sedulously veUed from the public. 
Even looking at Muslim women is considered indecorous, 
and may in some cases be attended with danger. 

ApropoB of females, during an interval in my conversa- 
tion with the chief, one of the others asked him (so my 
interpreter told me) where was best to get a good wife. 
The chief recommended him to go to a certain village, 
' because,' he continued, ' I've had four from there, and 
am perfectly satisfied with them. I feel sure you cannot 
do better than go there.' The laws of marriage in this 
country are certainly very interesting, but my limited 
space does not permit me to write of them. I may say, 
however, that, although polygamy is sanctioned by the 
Muslims, every man being permitted to have four wives 
at a time, and few men remaining unmarried, yet among 
the bulk of the population one wife only is the usual 
custom, owing to the difficulty of providing for several 
wives and families at once. Girls are not so jealous as 
in England, but some are apt to quarrel, and when, such 
is the case there is a destruction of domestic peace, unless 
the husband can afford to assign them to separate houses. 
I am, however, running away from my original subject. 
After my host had served coffee and leban to the com- 
pany, I said it was time I started on my way to Haifa. 
He appeared to be taken aback at this, as he thought I had 
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came to stay a few days ; he had been to make arrange- 
ments for the night, and his father had even gone to kill 
one of the fatted sheep ; but, much as I should have liked 
to stay, I remembered that business must be attended 
to, and Haifa must be reached that night. I got upon my 
horse, and amidst a chorus of good wishes, I took leave of 
the most interesting little party it has been my lot to 
meet. I feel erure that should I ever visit them again 
I should meet with a royal reception. 

When nearing Haifa we crossed the brook Kishon, or 
the 'Waters of Megiddo,' mentioned in Judges. Here 
also is the railway track, laid down by an English com- 
pany a few years ago ; they did not proceed far with it, 
but for some reason or other, abandoned it. Some day 
perhaps it will be finished, and trains will be running 
from Haifa to the other towns. 

Haifa is situated at the foot of Mount Carmel, which, 
it will be remembered, is frequently mentioned in the 
scriptures. The aboriginal inhabitants regarded the 
mount as sacred, and at a very early period (somewhere 
in the book of Elings) it was called the ' Mount of God.' 
It is mentioned many other times. In the direction of 
the sea, to which the mountain gradually slopes, is btiilt 
th« Carmelite Monastery, at a height of 480 feet. The 
monastery is a very beautiful building, in the Italian 
style. Below the high altar is a grotto where Elijah is 
said to have dwelt. The town of Haifa is the Sycami- 
num of ancient Greek and Roman authors, and in the 
Talmud both names appear. The town and population 
increase considerably every year, it being a favourite 
place for Germans, who certainly are farming the land 
remarkably well. 

The road from Haifa to Acre, the next camping place, 
follows the sea shore, and it is along this stretch of sand 
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that the large shells, frequently seen an chimney pieces 
and tables are found. I walked a long distance in the 
hope of finding one, but was not so fortunate, although 
I came across several large fragments. 

Acre, besides being the chief grain port of Syria, is 
noted as the scene of many sieges. 3t. Paul touched 
here when travelling from Tyre to Csesarea. The town 
is now well fortified, has many interesting bazaars, nar- 
row streets, and a remarkably large collection of bad 
smells. 

At Acre I saw two military funerals. Soon 
after our tent was pitched, outside the city gate, about 
6 p.m., I heard a low murmuring noise, which turned out 
to be from the funeral, coming in our direction. Hie 
coffin was carried by soldiers, and around the coffin, in 
a jumbled-up mass, walked their comrades. There was no 
order, but all walked where and at what speed they 
chose. In about half an hour three soldiers came back 
from the cemetery, one with the light plain wooden coffin 
on his back, one with the lid, and the other with the 
black cloth cover. In about another half-hour out came 
the other funeral in exactly the same way. The moon 
was then' well up in the heavens, and I intended watching 
to see if they again would bring the coffin back, but I 
was called away. My guide, however, said they did. It 
is not the custom in the East to leave the body in a 
coffin, whether it is to be placed in a sepulchre or a grave; 
it is simply wound up in graveclothee, such as we read of 
in St. John, and thin boards are placed over it to prevent 
the earth from pressing on it. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to this general rule; for in some of the sepul- 
chres, stone coffins, with sculptured lids, are found. The 
first coffin of this pattern that I saw, while in the Holy 
Land, was that in the tomb of Mariamne, wife of Herod, 
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abaut a mile from Jerusalem. The first notice we have of 
coffins in the Bible occurs in Genesis l. 26. Speaking of 
Jofieph, the sacred historian says ' he was put in a coffin 
in Egypt.' But this may have arisen from his connec- 
tion with Egypt, for authorities tell us that coffins were 
more used in that country than in any other. The Turks 
suppose the soul to be in a state of torment from the 
period of death to that of burial. The funerals, there- 
fore, take place as soon as possible. It is said that the 
only time a Turk walks fast is when carrying a body 
towards the cemetery. 

It was while camping near the fortifioations of Acre 
that I had one of my funniest experiences. We pitched 
the tent as usual, and had eaten our supper, consisting 
of parts of a skinny and stringy fowl, bought earlier in the 
day at an Arab's tent, and were waiting patiently for 
some one to come and examine my passport. Time passed 
as it usually does in these places, eight, nine, and ten 
o'clock went by, yet strange to say, no one had come 
to interfere with me and I began to feel quite forsaken. 
Eleven o'clock was about to strike on the ' tin-canny * 
clock situated somewhere in the district and close enough 
to give one the creeps, when there came up to the tent 
a soldier, in full regimentals ; some of his (»:naments were 
put on wrong, and I am not so sure that his sword was 
not upside down, but that's a detail. I thought at first 
it was * Little Tich,' but a closer inspection proved to me 
that it was really an Arab. He said he had come to 
watch the tent^ but curious to relate, he did not ask for 
my papers of identification. Upright — as he possibly 
could be — and firm he stood as I closed my tent door and 
lay down for the night. Two or three times durinj? the 
night I had a peep at him, and there he stood, awake and 
alert. Had anyone dared to enter the tent I believe 
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he would have stuck them through with his German- 
made bayonet — ^if it had not bent in the process. The 
mosquitoes, however, he allowed to pass freely without 
let or hindrance. With a cheery ' Pass friend, all's well,' 
they were allowed to visit and serenade me with all the 
pomp and musical honours their busy little bodies could 
command. 

The sun and I rose simultaneously that morning, and 
the dragoman and other small fry a little later. There 
stood our bold warrior like a figure on the Guards' 
Memorial in Waterloo Place. He tried to salute me, but 
was not quite sure of the correct movements, or that his 
trousers would not slip off in the process, and so the 
finish of the salutation was postponed. 

' Pay that man, pack up the tent, and let us be off,' 
I said to my guide, ' for no man has served us better.' 
' Perhaps not one,' he replied, ' but we will pay the man 
nothing, he is a fraud and a swindler.' I stared, but 
said nothing. ' See his trousers ?' he continued, ' see his 
other things; do they fit him? No. Does he hold his 
arms right and does he look like a soldier? I say No. 
Leave this matter to me, / will settle with him,' con- 
tinued my friend, the Arab soldier meanwhile smiling 
broadly at the compliments he thought we were paying 
him, ' Leave this to me ; the man gets nothing until I 
have been to the chief at Acre. Take your horse and go 
ahead with the muleteers, for there may be bloodshed 
if you stay.' Not caring for gore, I went, and in a few 
hours' time my guide caught us up, and in language that 
would put a London cabby toahame, told me that it was 
as he had expected. The man, a coffee stall keeper out- 
side the walls, had seen us arrive, and had watched for 
our guards coming, and as they did not come he went 
into the city and bribed one of the soldiers to lend him 
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a suit of clothes, and in these ill-fitting garments had 
tried to impose upon us. The man, on the other hand, was 
a goo4 guard and deserved something, but what he actu- 
ally got from the guide I do not know; it was either 
money, a black eye, or a broken nose — ^I think the latter, 
judging from my guide's appearance and expressions. 

Tyre was the next place of call, and was reached by 
another day's journey along the sea shore — ^an interesting 
trip. On entering the town I was met by an officer, who 
politely informed me that if I dared to unpack my sketch- 
ing and photographing apparatus the whole lot would be 
smashed. Such was not good news, and I asked permis- 
sion to see the Grovernor. This interview was granted, 
and he told me that he had had instructions from head^ 
quarters to break all cameras, etc. I asked how many 
he had seized, and he told me the total number was one, 
and that belonged to a Birmingham man; moreover, he 
gave me his name. I naturally asked if I should be 
allowed to walk in the town, and this he granted on con- 
dition that I had a soldier with me. That evening I 
walked round Tyre with two soldiers, and I could never 
make up my mind whether I looked like the Prince of 
Wales or an army deserter. I felt like that some time 
ago at Hebron. 

Modem Tyre is an unimportant place, but according 
to Oreek and other traditions. Tyre is a very ancient 
city, and many old myths are associated with it. The 
Tyreans are credited with the development of agri- 
culture and the production of wine. It was from here 
that Hiram sent the cedar of Lebanon for the building 
of Solomon's temple at Jerusalem, as he had already sent 
carpenters and masons to assist in the building of David's 
palace. Early next morning I lost no time in dlearing 
out of Tyre> and at sunrise was on my way to Sidon, a seveo 
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hours' ride. I feared that the Sidonians would have had 
news of me, and I intended going in the town very quietly, 
doing what I wanted, and th^i fetching in my caravan. 
This I did. We hid both tent and horses in an apricot 
orchard outside the town, with the midet^ers, of course, 
and gave them orders not to pitch the tent until sunset, 
when we might move closer to the town. These precau- 
tions I found afterwards quite unnecessary, as the nezt 
day I did almost what I liked, and nothing was said. 
Sidon is a very old city, and in the Homeric poems is 
spoken of as being rich in ore, and the Sidonians as experi- 
enced in art. Solomon said, ' There is not among us any 
that can skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonites.' 
Sidon was also the seaport of Damascus, but after many 
sieges it has now but a remnant of its former greatness. In 
1840 its harbour fortress was destroyed by the allied 
European fleet, and even so late as 1860 the Christians 
here were persecuted at the instigation of the Turkish 
Governor, and no fewer than 1800 are said to have been 
massacred in the district. Tyre and Sidon have always 
been spoken of as sister towns, but to-day there is a great 
difference between them. 

The woman who fetched our water at Tyre was a good 
specimen of the ordinary native. Although thirty-five 
years of age, she had never seen a gold coin, and imagine 
our astonishment when she said she had never owned a 
' mejidi ' (worth in English money 3s. 4d.). She had no 
need, she said for so much money, ' beshliks ' (6d.) and 
' metalliks ' (^d.) were all she needed, and what is more 
she was the happiest and most contented woman I met in 
ihe land. 

From Sidon I rode along the seashore to Beyrout. On 
referring to a map it will be seen that I had ridden over 
fifty miles on the shore, i.e., from Moimt Carmel, and 
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thraugh tliat part of Palestine known in olden times aa 
Phoenicia. When I arrived at Beyrout I camped for two 
days in a pine forest, situated on the south side of the 
town, and then sent back the whole of my caravan— > 
tent, horses, guides, etc., because the remainder of the 
journey — ^to Damascus and back — could be done by rail, 
and plenty of guides can be found, when required. 

Beyrout is the chief commercial city in Syria, and quite 
unlike any other town in the country. Oriental scenes 
have been replaced by European manners and customs. 
As Haifa can be called a German town, so can Beyrout 
bo said to belong to the French. At every turn are 
French shops, and the place can truly be called 'little 
Paris.' It is indeed difficidt to believe that one is so 
near the Holy Land. Not more than one third of the 
population are Muslims, the rest (except a few Jews) 
being Christians. Religious disputes are, however, fre- 
quent. Colleges and schools are plentiful, and the town 
may be considered a seat of learning as well as of com- 
merce. The only purely Oriental features I could find 
were the unpaved, and in many cases, unlighted, streets, 
ankle deep in dirt, the worrying guides and the constant 
demands for baksheesh. Many Turkish ladies are also to 
be seen, and here as elsewhere, they are very careful to 
hide their faces, to show as much of their ankles as they 
can. 

There are a few omnibuses — of a kind — ^about the town, 
and a few open-air musical entertainments, also of a 
kind, are in full swing each evening. It is interesting 
listening to this Arab music and to watch the dancing. 
One of my favourite writers (S. L. H. of the ' Morning 
Leader ') thus describes it very accurately : ' The dancing 
consisted chiefly of walking about with very little steps 
and waving the arms about with graceful turns of the 
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mist, lliere is a dosen times as much action in the 
average game of hopscotch on an English pavement. 
Two little cymbals, about the size of a five-shilling piece^ 
are fastened on the thumb and first finger of the dancer, 
and she keeps up 4 rhythmic tinkling all the time. The 
music is frightful. They seem to have but one tune, and 
it must be the one which proved fatal to the old cow. 
For hours the two instrumentalists— one with a tam- 
bourine and the other with a sort of a mandoline — banged 
out three notes, while the choms howled those three in 
most melancholy tones.' 

The only place of interest near Beyrout is the Dog 
Biver which is certainly a very picturesque district. Tra- 
dition states that on a cliff in the sea (which is still 
pointed out) stood a gigantic stone dog, which barked 
on the approach of an enemy. Near to this cliff are 
some Arabic inscriptions, carved upon a rock, said to 
have been done by order of Sennacherib, about 700 B.C. 
On my way to these sights I passed a church said to be 
oiver the spot where St. Oeorge killed the dragon ; but as 
this was also pointed out to me at Lydda, about two 
hundred milec away, I did not regard it with much 
intereet, although I exposed a plate upon it. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
DAMASCUS AND THE LEBANON. 

I FEEL quite unequal to the task that lies before me, 
for neither writer nor artist could convey anything like 
an adequate notion of the glodous sceneiy on the road 
between Be3n:out ajid Damascus. It is the only part of 
my expedition over which I have made up my mind to 
travel again, should time and circumstances permit. 

The journey is usually made by rail, and as I had had 
about enough of horseback I welcomed the change. 
There is not mujch saving in time, but it is far more com- 
fortable. The ninety-mile joum^ takes about ten 
hours, owing to the loss of time at the twenty-two small 
stations, the sharp curves up a zigzag ascent on a narroiw 
gauge, and to the frequent stoppages for water. The 
first part of the journey is uphill, with an occasional 
divergence to make the rise more gradual. To avoid a 
rapid descent with a sudden stop at the bottom, the 
engines have been provided with extra cogged wheels 
that gear into a centre rail. Happily the slow motion 
enables one to view the magnificent scenery and to enjay 
the cool breeze from the snow that lies during the whole 
of the summer upon some of the peaks. Prosperous vil« 
lages nestle on the slopes, in vineyards interspersed with 
groves of mulberry and pine. A stay of half an hoxir 
is always made about half way, at a station named El* 
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MiiaHakah, where an excellent lunch is set out in the 
waiting-room, for which half a crown is charged. Near 
to this station is the tomb of Noah, who must have been 
a tall man, if we may judge from his grave^ which is 104 
feet long. From this station to Damascus two other 
tombs are passed — ^those of Abel and Seth. 

The scenery when Bearing Damascus is truly wonder- 
ful. The line turns and winds in all directions, 
amidst magnificent gardens and orchards of apricot aad 
orange. 

A ' Daily Telegraph ' correspondent thus writes of the 
scenery : ' Steadily down, till vineyards appear, cultivated 
by expert French hands, and the good wine of the country 
may be had. So on to more and more gardens, with an 
occasional stream giving forth its life and music, till sud- 
denly the valley of the Barada is entered and the river 
is seen rushing along, where it is not concealed by the 
trees and^other vegetation which it so abundantly nour- 
ishes. The Barada is the Biblical Abana, chief river of 
the great city whereunto we are hastening. Looking on 
the clear and joyous current, in its frame of green, and 
noticing the hurry with which it moves to the relief and 
comfort of the thousands on the edge of the desert below, 
it is easy to understand the proud words of Naaman, the 
leper, when that ''captain of the host of the King of 
Syria," said to Elisha, " Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? 
May I not wash in then} and be clean?'' We 
can even understand why he " turned away in a rage." 
The Abana^ to use its familiar name, is here the life^giver. 
One sees it in the contrast between the verdure and fruit- 
fulness of its banks and the desolation which reigns 
among the rocks higher up. It is a ribbon of green 
beneath stony reds and browns. It is pleasant music 
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on the border of eternal silence. As we pass along 
the river-bank vre find the stream widening, and the fer- 
tile gardens with it. Villages become more frequent, the 
population more dense, till at last our train clears the 
mountains to go screaming among the gardens, which 
wrap Damascus round as with a mantle of beauty. A 
few minutes later we descend into the streets of the 
mother of cities.' 

It is impossible to do justice to the beauty of Damascus. 
From a very early period the city has been regarded by 
the Arabs as an earthly reflection of Paradise, where a 
foretaste of all the joys of heaven is obtainable. In 
accordance with the description given in the Koran, the 
Arabs picture to themselves Paradise as an orchard, 
traversed by streams of flowing water and where the 
most delicious fruits are ever ready to drop into the 
mouth. I certainly never saw so much water in a town ; 
the foimtains are innumerable, many streets have at leaat 
a dozen of them. Seven rivers, it is said, run through 
the city. The noise of water is heard everywhere, and 
at all times. Most of the streets are very narrow, as 
may be seen in my illustration. Hands may be grasped 
from opposite windows. Cats, on social pleasure bent, 
leap across from roof to roof with an easy and graceful 
bound. Confidences are exchanged across the road with- 
out the gossips leaving their couches. I could not help 
thinking how handy it would be to have a ' pub ' opposite 
one's home in such a street. Licensed hours might be 
ignored with impunity. 

The principal sight in the city is the great mosque, now 
in ruins, owing to a disastrous fire a few years ago. It 
was difficult to get good exterior views of the building, 
and in my attempts to do so I climbed to the upper 
regions of many shops. The doorkeeper of the ruined 
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moeque waa not willing to admit me on account of my 
being a Christian; he said no Christians were allowed 
there under any circumstances, but a shilling from my 
pocket effected the usual reformation in his opinions. 
Then he saw my stereoscopic camera, and explained to 
me in a confidential manner that all the gold in London 
would not bribe him to let that instrument through. But 
as my veracious guide assiired him that it was only a 
field-glass of a new pattern, he said we might go in, but 
he thought the field-glass was worth an extra shilling. I 
thought so too, and gave it him. I then made for the 
highest minaret, my guide following with the dark slides, 
where I secured some very fine bird's-eye views of the 
city. The finest general view, for which, however, a 
lens of very long focus is required, is obtained from the 
slopes of the Salyieh mountain. S.L.H., of the ' Morn- 
ing Leader,' thus writes of it : 

' I went out to a Kurd and a Circassian village upon 
the Salyieh mountain, which overlooks the city. The 
villages are commonplace enough, but they are worth 
visiting because of the superb view of Damascus to be 
obtained from the high ground. The city looks dazzlingly 
white in its dark green surroundings of foliage. Water 
gleams here and there, and the minarets to which I have 
already referred, are as numerous as the factory chimneys 
of a Lancashire town — ^but how different in effect ! The 
natives say that Damascus looks like a camel, and there is 
some truth in the simile, for away in one direction the 
white buildings stretch in a long, curved line, not unlike 
the neck of the camel, and then the main part of the town 
broadens out like its body. Away on one side you can 
see the road to Mecca twisting and twining until it is 
lost in the mountains; on the other lies that awful 
Arabian desert through which caravans are passing con- 
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tinually to and from Bagdad. Wbile I was looking on 
all this, the call to prayer came floating faintly through 
the afternoon air, and before it had died away the sharp 
note of a railway whistle cut into the melancholy wail. 
It was a strange mixture of the old and the new, the 
ancient cry of the faithful from a minaret in immemorial 
Damascus being dominated by a shriek from a locomo>- 
tive built in Philadelphia !' 

The bazaars of Damascus are famed all over the world, 
the chief being the silk, tobacco, saddlers', silversmiths', 
old clothes, coppersmiths', and that of the brass-mongers. 
The ' street called Straight,' mentioned in connection 
with St. Paul, is still a prominent feature, as also is the 
house on the old walls from which he escaped in a basket. 
In front of this window, under the shade of some walnut 
trees, is pointed out yet another tomb of St. George, who 
my guide (a Damascus man) told me was slain for the 
assistance he rendered the apostle. The guide was simply 
disgusted when I told him that was the third tomb of St. 
George I had seen. Close by is the native cemetery, con- 
taining: the tombs of the three wives of Mohammed, and 
of Fatima, his daughter. 

The Damascus dragoman is the most perfect of the 
collar and cuff species I have yet seen. He was, dressed 
in up to date garments of Piccadilly pattern, and spoke 
English very well. I told him of my tour, and the fellow 
begged exceedingly hard for me to take him with me to 
Constantinople, and through Europe. I shall never for- 
get how strenuously he pleaded, as his great ambition 
was to get away from Damascus. ' Let me know/ said 
he, ' if you require me, and I will come bv return.' I 
happened to mention to the hotel manager how anxious 
the dragoman was to go with me. ' That's a very curious 
thing/ he replied, * as he was only married two days ago. 
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I cannot understand it/ Neither could I. Anyway, I left 
him there. His final offer was to write a poem about me, 
but I asked him not to as he had done enough mischief 
already. 

Whilst at Damascus I received a telegram, which 
simply said, ' Gk) to the Cedars of Lebanon.' Now, under 
ordinary circiunstances, this would have been a welcome 
command, but I had given up my caravan, and the cedars 
meant another five or six days' camping tour among the 
mountains. After a considerable amount of inquiry, I 
had a guide recommended to me, who knew the moun- 
tains very well, and I at once engaged him, because after 
certain incidents related to me at Damascus, I had 
decided not to separate the newly-married couple. The 
poor bridegroom, by the way, came to see me off and 
tried to sing ' There's no place like home.' Perhaps that 
was the reason why he wanted to leave it. 

At my new guide's suggestion we went to El-Muallakah 
by train, then drove to Baalbec, where he said he thought 
he coidd get together a caravan. He was right. Within 
six hours we had got a tent, a special guide for the moun- 
tains, two muleteers, and three horses. I wanted no 
more, as most of my luggage was left at Beyrout. This 
guide knew little English. I thought it safe to leave the 
matter of provisions in his hands, and he took down on 
paper certain things I named previous to starting, and 
it was here that a curious thing happened. I told him 
to get three kinds of potted meat. I was not very par- 
ticular what sort, but preferred, if possible, tongue, some 
kind of fish, and ordinary potted meat. He also did some 
shopping at the same place for another party. Upon his 
paper he put my name, Salmon, and added ' three kinds.' 
This resulted in our securing a dozen tins of salmon of 
three S6i>arate brands. Somehow I didn't discover the 
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mistake unrbil we were well in the heart of the moun- 
tains when I asked for the tongue. 'Tongue^' said he, 
' what is zat? Me's only salmon.' We gpfr==SQier things 
where possible, but if ever I seriously thought of chang- 
ing my name, it was on that trip. The men were sick of 
Salmon, the natives in the villages would not eat it, and 
much of it was taken home to the dragoman's children, 
who, he said; were fond of it. 

It was on that trip that I tried my best to like native 
food, but nio, it was of no use, I oould not swallow it. 
However, in spite of the menu being repeated so often^ 
the expedition was a very enjoyable one. Leaving Baal- 
bee at early morning, we reached Ainata, a little village 
at the foot of the mountains, about six o'clock, and 
camped for the night. The guide on this trip had more 
of artistic taste than his predecessor. This one hung a 
Chinese lantern from the top of the tent, and during the 
evening, whilst I was conversing with some Arab women 
at the tent door, a sudden gust of wind caught the paper 
lantern, and in less than a minute it was all ablaze. Had 
help not been at hand the whole tent and fittings would 
have gone. 

In the morning we commenced our climb to the pass 
of the Cedar Mountain, a height of 7703 feet. The view 
from the top is very extensive. The whole landscape 
seemed tinted with different shades of blue. On one 
side Hermon and the Jordan valley are distinguishable; 
whilst, looking towards the Mediterranean, Tripoli and 
its harbour can be seen. Snow lies on these mountains 
all the year round, and it was quite a treat to tread upon 
snow after the scorching plains. About half way down 
the western valley are the celebrated cedars of Lebanon, 
very few of which now remain. In Hebrew antiquity the 
cedar was specially extolled as the ornament of Lebanon, 
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and it is probable tbat many af the now bare peaks wex» 
once covered with them. The best proof that no cedaii 
grew in Israel is that Solomcm caused cedars to be sent 
from Lebanon to Jerusalem. The cedar was also used 
for shipbuilding, and in t^e manufacture of idols. The 
group now numbers about 380 trees, of which nine only 
are very old, the largest cedar measures fortyHseven feet 
round, and none exceed eighty feet in height. From the 
cedars I worked back to Beyrout by way of Bshenn^ 
Akura, Aika, and Ghosfa, all of which are justly cele- 
brated for their marvellous waterfalls and mountain 
scenery. Time was so limited and there was so much to 
do in this district that I had not the opportxinity of 
making many notes. But one little experience I shall 
not forget. We arrived at Akura late one evening, so 
late, in fact, that I told the guide not to put up the tent 
as I should not mind sleeping in a native house for once. 
They put me in a room, the roof of which consisted of 
boughs. From these large lively earwigs kept dropping 
upon me every few minutes, waking me up with a start. 
On one of these occasions I heard a Babel of voices ouir 
side, and my guide came creeping in, with the intelli* 
gence that a crowd of the halt and the lame of the vil- 
lage had congregated outside, for they had been told 
that a ' medicine man ' had arrived. I sent them word 
that I could do nothing for them then, but that I hoped 
to do something before I left, whereupon they dispersed. 
My guide then told me that a poor woman in the next 
room was dying and in great agony, could I not do some- 
thing for her ? Various members of the family seconded 
his appeal. I could see there was riot in the air, and I 
concluded that it would be best to seem to comply with 
the novel demand upon me. So, after consideration, I 
sent the poor woman two camphor pills, for I felt sure 
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they could do her no harm if not any good. I was then 
left to declare war with the earwigs, and in the morning, 
when I inquired after the good lady's health, I was in- 
formed that she was better, and had gone into the fields 
to work. 

At Beyrout I took my last look at the Holy Land, to 
which at some future date I hope to return. I must con- 
sider myself fortunate to have been bom in these days of 
easy travelling. Before the days of railways, and when 
steamboats were unknown, it was not uncommon for the 
villager to stay in his native place from birth till death. 
Travel was then costly and also trying. A journey of 
100 miles was looked upon with greater apprehension 
than a journey round the world is at the present day. 
Travellers then took solemn leave of their friends and 
relations; they made their wills, and requested the 
prayers of the congregation that they might reach their 
destination in safety. What a difference to-day ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 
THE VOYAGE TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

IT was on a Saturday morning that I embarked at 
Beyront on the Meesageriee Maritimes Company's 
steam 'Natal' for my journey to Constantinople, at 
which place I arrived on the following Wednesday, calling 
at Vathy (Samos) and Smyrna on the way. At these 
places I went ashore and obtained many exposures, but 
was worried almost to death by the natives, and was 
not sorry to get back on the steamer. 

On the Wednesday morning, about five o'clock, I was 
awakened by a perfect Babel of voices and tramping of 
feet just above my cabin. I called to the steward to 
know the cause, and he informed me that we were about 
to pass through the Dardanelles, and the noise was caused 
by the Turkish officers coming on board, because they 
would not allow us (or, indeed, any steamer) to pass until 
the captain explained our business and gave a list of 
passengers and crew. I then dressed and went on deck 
to see all I possibly could. We had, apparently, dropped 
anchor in the narrowest part of the channel, and on the 
Asiatic side, against a large port commonly known as 
the Castle of Asia> a massive stone building with modem 
batteries, armed with Krupp guns. Knowing that photo- 
graphs of this district were almost, if not quite as scarce 
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as elephants in Iceland, I rushed downstairs for my 
camera, and was in the act of setting it up on deck when 
the antics of a Turkish officer on shore attracted my atten- 
tion. He appeared to be in a fit and making horrible 
noises, but, nevertheless, managed to keep on his feet. 
As I could not get near to him, or understand what he 
was yelling, I went on with my work, and was in the 
act of finely focussing the view, when I was seized by 
someone and my camera knocked over. The focussing 
cloth stuck to my head, and I also fell; after a few 
minutes I managed to creep out of the cloth, only to dis- 
cover that I had been ' collared ' by a species of Turk, who 
looked even more ferocious than the ' temble Turk ' in 
that delightful musical play, ' The Circus Grirl.' I learnt 
afterwards that that contorted spider-like officer on shore 
was simply informing his brother officer who had boarded 
our craft, of the fact that a foreigner was photographing 
the fort, which was prohibited. The captain came up, and 
after jabbering for some considerable time with the Turk, 
told me that I must go below until we were out of sight of 
the fort. I picked up my camera and went, and spent 
the remainder of the day mending the bulky wooden 
instrument. The captain and I were good friends, 
and he advised me to keep my camera, if I used it, well 
out of sight while going through the Dardanelles. But I 
did not use it again until Constantinople was in sight. 

I will let my readers into a secret about those guns 
mentioned above which peep over the battlements, and 
pretend to guard that historical strait between Europe 
and Asia which connects the Grecian Archipelago with 
the Sea of Marmora. When in Constantinople, I was 
told by a gentleman who knows everything about the 
Turkish army, and who accompanied them through their 
war with Greece, that these guns had never, to his know- 
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ledge, been fired by a Ttirkish soldier, simply beoatise 
they could not afford ammunition for experiments. He 
also hinted at its scarcity. Even should powder and shot 
be ready, it is very doubtful if they could be used by 
such ineizperienced men, for there are many old Turkish 
soldiers who have never yet fired a gun. I did not, of 
course^ go into these forte, so cannot say what they are 
like. Tliey certainly look formidable, but previous ex- 
periences have taught me that that is nothing to go by 
when seen in the land of the Sultan. I did once visit 
every hole and comer of a Turkish fort at Tyre, and saw 
many imitation cannons pointing their nozzles through 
the battlements. These, by the way, were not of German 
manufacture, but were simply stone pillars from a neigh- 
bouring ruined temple, hollowed out at one end and 
pointed out to sea. This, however, is a digression, but was 
nevertheless an interesting and a photographable inci- 
dent. 

It may interest my readers to know that the crescent^ 
which has for centuries been the emblem of Turkey, is 
not derived from the new moon, as has hitherto been 
supposed, but, as we are now infonned, from the horse- 
shoe. The banners of the origiuAl Turkish nomads were 
poles to which were fastened the tails and shoes of horses. 
In times of battle these were carried into the field, and 
in time of peace they were planted in front of the Emir's 
tent. Even to-day in Turkey a horse's tail is the symbol of 
a Ptoha. The horseshoe used in that country is shaped 
like a half-moon. There is no historical evidence that the 
l\irks thought at all of the moon when they adopted a 
crescent as their national symbol. But Plough of these 
detviations. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon Cbsustantinople 
waa nghted, the tall minarets of the mosques and the 
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towers of Galata and Seraskerat first appearing above 
the horizon. Many old travellers have told me that the 
finest view in the whole world is the city of Constantinople 
viewed from the sea, and quite as many more have told 
me that Valparaiso can knock spots off the former, and 
that Constantinople takes a back seat. I shall not pro- 
long the controversy ; suffice it to say that I was some- 
what disappointed with the latter, and I certainly think 
that some of the other Eastern towns, seen under certain 
favourable conditions, are equal to it. To our right, as we 
neared the city, were the white houses, cypress groves, and 
cemeteries of Skutari, wherein lie buried many of our 
brave soldiers who fell in the Crimean War. Behind the 
cemetery coidd be seen through the trees the red-tiled 
roof of the hospital wherein Florence Nightingale 
laboured. I had my hand camera ready, but all objects 
of interest were too far off for my lens of four and a half 
inch focus. I asked the captain if it would be safe to set 
up the tripod, and he said ' No ' ; and, after the early 
morning adventure I did not care to disobey him, dearly 
as I should have liked some pictures ! 

It was nearly seven o'clock before we dropped anchor 
at the Custom House, and before landing I secretly made 
a few exposures, most of which proved too short. 

It was on this journey I first saw Turkish women. 
When I boarded the steamer at Beyrout I noticed a sort 
of tent erected on the upper deck, which I afterwards 
discovered was their cabin or harem. I say ' their,' be- 
cause there were six of them; and in this tent the six 
ladies lay huddled together on gorgeous Oriental carpets, 
for there were no proper beds. When once we had 
started from Beyrout the eunuch, who was in charge of 
the little harem, took down the tent, and I was then able 
to sit on my deck chair and watch out of the comer of 

L 
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my eyes the antics of the ' six little wives/ They spent 
the whole of their time in smoking cigarettes, drinking 
coflPee, and chattering ; they scarcely ever left the carpet 
for the purpose of promenading the deck. At a fairly 
good distance off these 'six little wives' looked really 
beautiful women (for, contrary to custom, they wore 
no veils when travelling) ; but when I was dose to them 
I found out the truth of how ' distance lends enchant- 
ment,' etc. A grease-pencil— or some ol^er black 
medium — ^had been very busy about their eyelids, eye- 
brows, and nostrils. The eunuch made their coffee, lit 
all their cigarettes, arranged their rugs, and was, indeed, 
a good general all-round servant. I was cautioned by 
authorities not to attempt to photograph this interesting 
little scene, for if discovered no one knew how awful 
wotdd be the consequences. I hardly needed this cauiion, 
for I remembered too well how, at Jaffa, I was set upon 
when attempting to snap-shot some Arab women. I 
made numerous inquiries about the absent husband and 
his six little wives, but could learn nothing except that 
they were all the wives of a Turkish officer, and had beea 
on a little sea voyage in search of health; and, by the 
look of them, I should say they had found it. 

The sun was just setting behind the dome and minarets 
of the St. Sophia mosque when we arrived at the quay 
side. All along the quay stood gaily attired but mur- 
deroufr-looking Turks and a few Europeans. Amongst 
them were soldiers, sailors, custom-house officers, tourist 
agents, hotel porters, and touts. The latter were^ of 
course, the first to make me their victim. They rushed 
up the gangway and boarded the steamer like a crowd 
rushing into the Druiy Lane or Lyceum pit on a ' first 
night,' but not nearly so orderly. I think these cute 
hotel porters must have spotted me coming up the Sea 
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of Marmora miles away, for they were thirsting for blood 
when the steamer came to a standstill. I cannot imitate 
their 'English/ but one seized me by the arm and told 

me Hotel was the best; another took possession 

of my coat collar and told me Hotel was better; 

a third was walking off with my hand-bag and camera 

to Hotel , doubtless thinking I should follow, but 

one of the ship's crew intervened and stopped 
him. Another Turk came and stood in front of me and 
told me in his best mixture of English and French that 

Hotel was fine and the others nowhere. During all 

this hubbub I had scarcely spoken, for from the very 
start I had heard and seen a man yelling out the name 
of the hotel I wanted, and when he came near to me I 
quietly told him that I had booked rooms at the hotel he 
represented and he took me under his wing. The first 
thing he did was to quickly and efficiently dismiss my 
other tormentors, first by the aid of his voice, then by 
his hands and feet, the latter playing a very prominent 
part. 

Before going any further let me give a detailed list of 
my luggage. I had thirteen — ^unlucky number — separ- 
ate boxes, etc. — ^viz., two portmanteaux ; one box oi curi- 
osities, collected in Egypt and Palestine; four cases of 
7x5 plates, each case containing about two gross; one 
box of developing materials; two cases of photographic 
apparatus, duplicate parts, etc.; and- one eight-foot 
ladder tripod. These were all booked and packed away 
on the ship. In my cabin I had a hand-bag and a case 
containing a stand and a hand camera. My readers will 
note that I had a fair amount of luggage, for I am not 
like the late George A. Sala, who once said that he could 
travel all round the world with nothing more than a 
paper collar and a small-toothed comb. How he could 
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get along without Keating's I cannot imagine. I con- 
sider it as important as money; but p^haps he never 
went to Turkey or Palestine. 

My friend and guide led me out on to the quay and 
told me to wait there while he found my luggage — at 
least, I think that is what he told me, his English was so 
bad, and his French so much worse, that I had great 
difficulty in knowing wh&t he really did say. I stood 
for about half-an-hour in that crowd of chattering thieves 
on the quay and knew not of what they were talking, 
but I felt sure they were passing remarks about me, and 
I kept a sharp eye om my watch and other valuables. In 
due season down the gangway oame Eli (I do not know 
if that was his proper name or not^ but I christened him 
Eli because he lied more than any of the others) with a 
case of plates on his back, sweating and muttering as 
only a Tnrk can. He planted the case at my feet, and, 
trying to force out a smile from under his black skin, 
said : ' All, all.' ' All, all?' said I. ' No, twelve more 
yet,' at the same time holding up all my fingers and 
thiunbs, and wishing I had two more so that I could 
demonstrate the actual number. The look on that man's 
face I shall never forget. I think he felt sorry I was 
going to his hotel, and, as I will record later, he tried 
to have his revenge. When several minutes had elapsed 
down he came with another box of plates, and later on 
with two others. Then there was an interval — ^probably 
for refreshments, for I saw nothing of him for a long 
time. I packed up the four boxes of plates and sat on 
them to await events. I felt s<»nething like poor Dick 
Whittington must have felt when sitting on the mile- 
stone at Higbgate, 

' musing so drearily 
All by himself on a stone.' 
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Only, instead of a stone, I sat on four cases of dry plates 
and in a strange land. 

It was a long time before I was accosted by a man 
whom I afterwards found to belong to the Customs. Now, 
I had always heard that the Turkish Customs authori- 
ties at the capital were the worst possible to deal with, 
worse even than at Jaffa^ and so I was prepared for them, 
for I had sampled the Jaffa parasites some time pre^ 
viously. Under ordinary circiunstances I might have 
passed through the Customs, and photographed in the 
streets, with the usual amount of trouble, but I waa 
destined to have more than my share. Turkey at the 
time of my visit was in an unsettled state, and the Cus- 
toms authorities were specially vigilant. My appearance, 
moreover, was not in my favour, for after wandering for 
many months in Palestine and the Lebanon, and not 
being able to summon up sufficient courage to trust my- 
self in the hands of an Arab barber, I looked something 
like the man who came from Borneo. There were yet 
more little drawbacks, in addition to those detailed 
above. On the Monday before I landed some bcMnbs 
had been found packed in a tub of butter on the quay, 
and on the Tuesday seven more bombs were discovered 
in some cases of champagne. These facts, needless to 
say, caused the Customs officers to look upon me and the 
other arrivals with a certain amotint of suspicion, but 
the circumstance of my sitting on the cases of plates might 
have proved that they contained no bombs. 

The man who had accosted me was a sergeant, I think ; 
anyway, he must have been rather high up in his busi- 
ness, for his trousers had only two patches on them. Had 
he been an ordinary private he would have had a dozen 
or more. Some Turkish soldiers have a really marvellous 
number of patches, and the variety of colour, too, is won- 
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derful. What this man said to me I don't know, and 
seeing that I did not quite understand, he — ^like Hamlet's 
ghoet — ^beckoned me, and I followed, while two other men 
put my boxes of plates on a trolley and wheeled them to 
the examining bench. We, of course, followed. I tried 
my best in the languages of England and France to tell 
him that those boxes contained dry platee and I did not 
want them opened, but my words were as seed on a 
paving-stone. He pretended to take no notice, but I 
discovered afterwards he did know French, only it was 
not then convenient to understand it. 

Outside the Custom House proper was a series of make- 
shift eccamining tables in broaoF daylight, and en these 
they put my cases of plates. Then in a kind of deaf and 
dumb language — ^Tuitish version — ^they asked me for my 
keys, and these I represented were in a bag, which the 
hotel porter would bring along in a few minutes. I did 
this to gain time, for I thought my porter friend would 
arrive and get them through without opening ; and I know 
such can be done — at times. But these men were as 
artful as a waggon-load of De Wets, for as I made no 
attempt to produce the keys or to ' tip ' them, one of them 
was told o£P to fetch a small crowbar, and soon it appeared 
that they fully intended to open my boxes. Then I found 
my keys ! I remonstrated again and again, but in vain ; 
I knew they were eager for bribes, but I meant putting 
it off as long as I could. It was not until they had opened 
one (A the cases and four boxes of plates that I produced 
a sovereign. They looked at it and sneered, and pro- 
ceeded with their work. As the tenth box of dry plates 
was being opened my man appeared with my other lug- 
gage, and they stopped. I explained to him that all 
those plates were ruined, and asked what arrangement 
could be fiade with those in authority. My man then 
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went on witih my tormentors to see one of the chiefs. (I 
had, besides these plates, a small cargo waiting for me in 
the Customs House, which I got through a few days later 
at a cost of fifty-nine francs, and twenty boxes of these 
had been undone.) 

While I was left alone I got a fair chance to look 
around me. On all sides were poor people of various 
Eastern nationalities, looking on while their boxes were 
literally torn open and searched ; not in a gentle way, aa 
we see at Newhaven, Dieppe, Dover, Calais, etc., but 
everything thrown about almost as if it were confetti. I 
felt grieved for the poor travellers, as they dared not 
say one word. In one comer a Turkish ofEcer was exam- 
ining a bundle of books; he roughly turned over the 
pages of them all, but one I noticed seemed to please him 
more than the others, and he sat down to read it. I saw 
him reading it for considerably more than half an hour--' 
in fact, I left him reading it and smiling every now and 
then. If he finished the book, I fear the poor unlucky 
traveller did not get far that night. 

When I had got sick of waiting I went roaming about 
in search of my man. I could not get out of the Customs 
myself nor get my luggage out, for want of a pass, but 
I thought I might hurry up things ; alas, I did not know 
then that a Turk could not be hurried. I discovered my 
' guide, philosopher, and friend ' — ^he and a friend of his 
were busy eating stolen water melons round a comer. 
As soon as he saw me he asked if he should ' find ' me 
one, but I declined. He said he had just been talking to 
an official, and had made arrangements to get me and 
all my goods through for about ten shillings, and, further- 
more, they had sealed the contract by eating a melon. 
That was the official, he said, whom I had seen him speak- 
ing to, and he was * a very nice fellow indeed.' He was ! 
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I found afterwards that he was as big a rogue as Eli (my 
guide). By the way, I said I could not pay the ton shil- 
lings until I got my money from home, and so if he would 
pay it for me I would square up with interest when it 
arrived. I really had plenty of cash, but it would not 
do to let them know it^ or I might have been ' fleeced/ and 
so, for that particular occasion, I was almost penniless. 
Whether he paid or not I did not then know, but we 
soon got clear of the Customs and reached our hotel. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



COMMENCING WORK. 



MY first 3uty in Constantinople — or ' Stanty/ aB the 
sailors call it for short— was to call upon the Com- 
sul, to try to secure myself against attack, and to 
obtain the necessary permits. I did so because I had 
no great wish to be kidnapped by brigands and then 
make a big song about it so that my name should ring 
from one end of the earth to the other. I am a quiet^ 
unassuming sort of person, and shall choose a less dan- 
gerous way when I want to advertise myself. Of couiBe, 
if one has the courage, the dangerous way may turn out 
to be the best ; but there is always the great risk — ^Turks 
and Arabs are so artful. 

I am r^ninded of a pretty little story told me by an 
old Arab who lives not a hundred miles from Jerusalem* 
It has little or no photographic interest, but I trust I 
shall be pardoned for bringing it in here. This old Arab, 
whose name is Kaliel, some years ago contracted to take 
an American gentleman and his wife from Jerusalem to 
Nazareth. I have already said that there are no proper 
roads or railways, and the journey has to be done on 
horseback or upon mides o^ camels. There are no hotels 
on the way ; so a tent has to be taken and pitched each 
night. Bethel is usually the camping place for the first 
night from Jerusalem, and it was in a lonely spot, on 
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the outskirts of this village, that Kaliel pitched the tent 
for ihe American trayellers. At midnight the tourists 
were attacked by a party of Bedouins. Guns were fired 
and for a few minutes things appeared lively. Kaliel 
looked in at the tent door and asked his tourists not to 
be alarmed (the guides usually sleep outside the tent 
door) as he had returned the enemy's fire, and, as far as 
he could see, he had wounded three, and the others w^e 
getting short of ammunition. Again and again the re- 
porta rang out, until at last the solitary report of Kaliel's 
gun was the only one to be heard. Kaliel had, he said, 
wounded the leaders of the band, and the others had 
vanished. Kaliel came out of the battle without a 
scratch. This affair so upset the tourists that they re- 
turned at once to Jerusalem, and then to the States, not, 
however, before th^ had presented Kaliel with a hand- 
some sum of money ; so much, in fact, that he has given 
up work and lives quite comfortably on his reward. When 
the American returned home he wrote a book, of course, 
describing the night attack, and put as a frontispiece a 
large portrait of Kaliel, 'their saviour.' That, accom- 
panied by the fact that the gentleman carried a camera, 
is all the photographic interest this story has. The tale, 
however, does not end here ; Kaliel himself told me that 
the whole affair was a ' put up ' job ; that he paid the 
' enemy ^ handsomely for the attack, and blank cart- 
ridges were used. This is only one example of how 
tourists are imposed upon. 

I was speaking of my visit to the Consul. Now, I have 
visited dozens of consuls in my time, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that they are no great friends of mine. 
Possibly, it may be that they are so tightly bound with 
red tape; I cannot say. On the second day of my sojourn 
in a certain Eastern city I called on the English and 
tiie French Consuls. I was an Englishman travelling 
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for a French house, and my letters of introduction and 
other papers were in both languages, and to people of 
both nationalities ; but I never told the one that I had 
seen the other. On this occasion I first visited the Eng- 
lishman, who said : ' On no accotmt go out into the 
streets with your camera until you get a permit, as theire 
is no telling what may happen. Photography is not 
allowed.' I then called on the Frenchman, who said: 
' Photography is not allowed here^ but do not take any 
notice of that. Take out your camera and photograph 
when and where you can, and if you get into trouble 
come or send for me. Here is my card.' I did as 
Monsieur told me, and secured a good collection of pic- 
tures with little difficulty — ^wliich was some small consul- 
ation — and, when the English Consul sent and told me 
that he was unable to get me permission, I sent back a 
polite note by his kavass, saying that I did not need 
it, as I had got all the pictures I wanted. 

From both consuls at Constantinople, and from other 
sources, I heard that it was absolutely necessary to have 
permits for working in the mosques, but I might try 
working in the streets without one just to see how 
things would go on. If I got into trouble I was to let 
the consuls know. Each, without the knowledge of the 
other, was confident on this point, and so I thought it 
best to try, as permits take a long time to obtain. I 
have never yet withdrawn my application, and my per- 
mit has not yet arrived. 

Generally, my first work upon arriving at a strange 
place was to take panoramas of it from suitable 
positions, and one of the best panoramas of the 
Golden Horn is that from the cemetery at Eyub, a 
suburb of Constantinople, where the harbour of the 
Golden Horn ends in a little river, and which is, perhaps, 
best known as the Valley of the Sweet Waters of 
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Europe. I took a Greek guide (I could not get a Turk), 
who said he knew every inch of the ground, and he carried 
most of Hie photographic apparatus. We went by 
steamer froitn the Galata Bridge and met with no ob- 
struction. All went well until I was focussing a third 
panorama, when, while my head was under the cloth, 
I heard footsteps, but, thinking they were the usual 
small boys who delight in watching a photographer, I 
took no notice. A few seconds later I was seized by one 
soldier, while another pulled the cloth from over my head. 
There were four others besides those two, for the police — 
the soldiers — ^never go about singly, but in companies of 
six — ^five privates and one sergeant. My trustworthy 
guide, seeing my head wrapped up in a cloth, had seized 
the opportunity of slipping off for a drink, so I was, to say 
the least of it, in a peculiar fix. I tried to converse with 
them in B«nglish, but ' no Englishe ' thciy knew. Then I 
tried French, and that was no good. Finally I tried a 
little Arabic, but it was useless; they would understand 
nothing. Then their fingers and eyes started to work, 
something like Dan Leno's do at times, and, from their 
short performance, I gathered that I was to pack up my 
tools and go with them. Before I could do so, however, 
some of them began opening my dark slides. One of 
them actually rubbed his fingers over the creamy-looking 
surface of the dry plate, and I gathered from his manner 
that he thought he had got hold of some ice cream. I 
tried to stop their exposure of my already exposed, as 
well aa unexposed, plates to daylight^ but what was the 
use? What was I against six Turkish soldiers, ragged 
though they were ? To my expostulations they replied by 
fixing their German-made bayonets. The whole affair 
was, of course, a matter of money, as usual. Had I 
tipped them all round with a gold coin I could have 
worked in peace ; but I was determined not to give them 
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a faithing, because, when once you begin giving to such 
parasites, it gets wind, and there is no end to impor- 
tunity and extortion. Ab they were about to march me 
off, my guide appeared, drawing his sleeve acroes his 
heavy black Greek moustache. He argued the point — 
as only Qreeks and Turks can argue — ^for a long time, 
and at last I was asked to show my papers. The first 
I gave them was my passport, signed by Lord Salisbury, 
and this the sergeant pretended very carefully to read 
exactly as I had given it to him — ^upside down. Letters 
from the French and English Gonsuls, from friends in 
England, and my teskerah from the Governor of Jeru- 
salem, were all passed over to him ; in fact, if he could 
have read all the literature I gave him it would have 
amused him for hours. My guide was getting tired of 
this sort of business, and so, after another very long argu- 
ment, I was given back my apparatus and spoilt plates, 
told to get back as soon as possible to the hotel, and never 
again to venture out without a permit from the police. 
Such was my start in Turkey. 

The next morning I climbed on to the roof of the hotel 
(Hue Cabristan, Tep^Bashi, Pera), and took a view look- 
ing across the Golden Horn (the harbour of Constan- 
tinople) to the Stamboul side of the city. In the 
foreground was seen the Petit Champs dee Morts, Ad- 
miralty (near the water), a prison, and one or two ships 
of war, which, I am told, have been standing there so 
long that they are firmly embedded in the mud, and could 
not get out to sea under any cinnmistanoes. 

I visited the consuls almost daily until I left the citv, 
and they were no nearer getting my permit when I left 
than they were the day I first applied. All the photo- 
graphy I did waa without permission, and while waiting 
for a message from the Sultan or someone else to say I 
might commence. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE GALATA BRIDGE. 



THE photograph of Galata Bridge is possibly the most 
important picture to be had in Ooastantinople. 
The city is divided chiefly into two ports — ^the modean, 
or European, quarter, generally called Pera-Galata, and 
the old-world, or Asiatic, quarter, Stamboul. The two 
places, although so close together, are aa unlike as the 
exhibitions of the 'Royal' and the Salon. A bridge joina 
these two worlds, for worlds they are — Christian and 
Mohammedan, civilised and barbaric — and the bridge is 
called the Galata Bridge. I wanted a picture of this aa 
soon as I could get it, but my guide had told other guides 
of our experience at Eyub, with the result that I could 
not get a companion. 

Now, there happened to be then — and may be now for 
all I know — ^a Guides' dub close to the hotel, which was 
managed by a young Englishman, a real genius. An out- 
lay ci a few francs in treating him to cofiPee and other 
refrediments for a few evenings in succession made us 
friends, and instead of always sending a man with me on 
after occasions he would, when possible, go himself for 
the usual fee. One feature of this club was a large board, 
on which the variouB fixed charges were posted, so that 
there could be no swindling. Other Eastern towns would 
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do well to take a hint from this. Brown — ^for that is 
what I shall call him — ^proved of great value to me, and I 
dread to think of what might have happened had I not 
found him. Now for the bridge. Brown made several 
private inquiries and found that it would be impossible 
for me to photograph the bridge, and the authorities 
could not be squared. One day, however, he rushed 
suddenly into my room and informed me of a plan. It 
was this. Opposite the bridge on the Stamboul side was 
a tailor's shop, and the measuring room, he was informed, 
was on the first floor. Now, if I cared to treat him to a 
good pair of trousers I might go with him to be measured, 
pay for them, and possibly the tailors could be squared ; 
if not, while they were measuring him I could snap-shot, 
as he called it, out of the window. Needless to say, I was 
delighted with the idea, and after planning a few details, 
we wrapped {he stand camera, tripod, hand camera, and 
accessories in some old Turkish newspapers and sent 
them on in front in charge of a poor unoffending Turk. 
We followed, and took the camera at the shop door. 
Brown objected very much to a stand camera being used, 
because it might be detected in the shop windows. He 
advocated promiscuous snaps, but on important occasions 
such as that I never would rely upon a hand camera, 
whether likely to be ' caught in the act ' or not. The 
hand camera I sometimes used was made in Paris to my 
own designs and was fairly reliable. I used dark slides 
with it, and a good English-made roller blind shutter, 
and yet I never felt certain with it. But to resume our 
journey. 

We got across the bridge, into the shop, and upstairs 
all right ; and what a beautiful view it was from the win- 
dow! I shall never forget it. No one that I know of 
describes the scene better than Frances Elliot, and so let 
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me digress a moment and repeat her words : ' A marvel- 
lous gathering of nations. English, with white umbrellas 
and low hats, pass by; Armenians, with coloured sash 
glaring out of rags^ bearing the usual heavy load; a 
veiled woman, with long draping mantle and head piece, 
daintily stepping on high-heeled slippers, her head high 
in the crowd — ^among them, if not of them, a common 
woman all the same, as no Turkish lady would be seen 
in public unattended by slaves — servants, I ought to say, 
as slavery is not supposed to exist ; Oreeka in white petti- 
coats and gold-embroidered vests; Frank ladies, with 
hats and parasols ; blind beggars in threadbare turbans, 
stretching out their hands for baksheesh ; jolly tars, with 
glazed hats jauntily cocked on one side; fat pashas, 
under sunshades held by secretary or attendant; a Per- 
sian, dyed by Eastern suns, in sheepskin cap and furred 
pelisse, though the weather is sultry; donkeys and lean 
horses invisible under every sort of load ; Albanian sellers 
of sesame, honey, and sweets ; Greek and Bulgarian fruit- 
sellers; itinerant butchers, the family joints lading a 
skinny horse; negroes, news-criers, boys waiting beside 
a crowd of horses saddled for hire ; and, in marked con- 
trast to these, handsome Greek ladies in elegant landaus, 
and beys and officers in fez trotting by (the real Turk 
rides like a cross-country man ; nothing can unseat him 
or upset his horse). Here an old Turk with a tray of 
sweetmeats on his head, a little stool in hand, wherewith 
to improvise a shop; there water-carriers with jugs 
covered with fresh leaves; Orientals in caftan and tur- 
ban visible a mile off; dervishes in white turbans and 
long dark caftans — every one occupied, but leisurely, 
without haste, as if time were their own. Carts roll by 
drawn by mules and donkeys, sometimes a cow. Excel- 
lent fiacres, shut and open, and elegant private carnages. 
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all moving in an incessant stream, to whicih add the shrill 
whistle of arriving and departing steamers, the loud 
rumble of the wheels on the cireaking bridge, and the 
cries and shouts of every vendor of every possible article, 
the keen shrieks of the beggars, and the hum of hundreds 
upon hundreds of voices, and you realise the bridge of 
Oalata, one of the most wonderful sightp of the world.' 

A perfect process, combining stereoscopic and colour 
photography is wanted to do even poor justice to such a 
wonderful view. My little halftone illustration makes 
me feel sick at heart when I think of the colour and the 
vivacity I saw in the actual view. 

The Turkish tailor referred to above could not speak 
English, so Brown and I conversed freely while the 
measuring was going on, the former occasionally turning 
to the tailor with scraps of conversation. I knew by 
Brown's manner that he was ' working ' the oracle and 
that my fate was in the balance. The tailor went out 
of the room for a few minutes and Brown said he had 
gone to see the chief about my setting up the stand 
camera, and that he thought it would be all right. It 
was. The proprietor had no objection whatever, provid- 
ing I kept my camera as far back as possible from the 
open window. Six exposures with each of the cameras 
was the result of that little visit to the tailor's, and the 
cost, if I remember rightly, about eighteen shillings. A 
cheap bargain, considering the fine negatives I secured. 

As may be seen from the picture there is plenty of 
traffic over the bridge. The few men in white smocks 
take a toll of a halfpenny from each foot passenger, while 
drivers of carriages pay sixpence. It is said that £40,000 
a year is taken in this manner. To the right of the pic- 
ture is the open sea leading to the Bosphorous and the 
Sea of Marmora. To the left is the harbour of which I 
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spoke in my previous chapter, and in which I stated that 
men-of-war ships were fast in the mud. Since then I 
learn from good authority that when two oi them were 
wanted, to frighten the Oreein, divers had to work for 
weeks before they could be moved. In the centre of the 
great bridge is a drawbridge, through which large ships 
may pass, but it is rarely used. 



(3HAPTER XX. 



AT WORK IN THE CITY. 



HAVING suceessfully secured some negatives with- 
out being noticed by the police, I was, like Oliver 
Twist, anxious for more, and so I kept a sharp look oat 
for points from which the best panoramic views of Oon- 
stantinople cocdd be obtained. Fairly good ones weore 
seen from the hotel, but this was not high enough for a 
good general view. There were, I found, two place®— 
the Qalata Tower and the Serasker Tower — and, as these 
are landmarks, and play an important part in the every- 
day life of the Turk, a few words about them may not 
be out of place here. 

The Galata Tower, built about five hundred years ago, 
was repaired early in the nineteenth century. It is a 
round, massively-built structure about 150 feet high, and 
from the top of it a magnificent panorama of the city is 
obtained. It is now used as a fire-station, and men are 
always on the watch, for there is no place like Constanti- 
nople for fires, and when one breaks out the particular 
part of the city is signalled with flags by day and lanterns 
by night. The Serasker Tower, on the opposite side 
of the city, is in the grounds of the War Office ; it is built 
largely of white marble and is quite modem. The view 
from the top of the latter tower is not so picttiresque as 
that from the former, but it is more extensive. On this 
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tower more firemen are stationed, and they likewise do 
a bit of signalling when a fire breaks oat, but with large 
balls instead of flags. 

As I write, the newspapers teem with accounts of fires, 
and a few words about Turkish fires and fire-brigades 
may be of interest. I saw many large and destructive 
conflagrations during my stay. There are three fire- 
stations in the city — ^I have mentioned two — and the 
third is on a high hill on the Asiatic side of the Boo- 
phorous. At this latter place, when a fire breaks out a 
cannon is fired, and a large red balloon lighted within is 
raised at the same time to the top of a mast. Upon this 
alarm up go the other signals, the people start yelling 
' Tangin Yaac/ and all is bustle and excitement. 

I was lucky enough one day to witness the outbreak of 
a street fire near the hotel where I was staying. 
Although I had been warned not to go out photographing, 
I rushed to my room for a hand camera and was in the 
street in a very few seconds. I hoped the police would 
be too busy with the fire to bother about me, and so it 
proved. I managed to secure twelve exposures before 
I was seen, and then the crowd was too great for the man 
who had his eyes on me to get near me, and so I edged 
my way out and was back in the hotel in a very few 
minutes. But that fire I shall never forget. I wish all 
those who are so dissatisfied with our own brigades could 
have seen it. There are — or were — ^two brigades of fire- 
men in Constantinople; one brigade is composed of a 
sort of soldier, and the other is a body of men who have 
the 'engines,' which are small boxes carried on the 
shoulders of four men. Having reached the firei, this 
latter brigade stand by until hired by the people whose 
houses are in danger, while the ' regulars ' do the best 
they can with the pre-Adamite — or mediaeval, to be more 
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correct — tools they have, and what tools! leaking hose 
and long poles with iron hooks on the end, and with these 
they commence pulling down adjacent houses so that the 
fire may not spread. A detailed description of the fire 
is out of place here, but there was just one subject I wish 
I had spared a plate for. On emerging from the outer 
fringe of the crowd I saw about a dozen of the ' regulars * 
standing there with some water-carts filled to overflowing. 
I inquired why they were not using the water at the fire, 
and was informed that the crowd was too great for them 
to get near it, and they were waiting for it to clear. But 
let me get back to photography. 

My plans for securing a panorama of the city from 
Eyub had been frustrated — ^the scene from the hotel was 
not quite what I wanted, and there now remained the 
two towers. Which was the best to try — the tower in the 
grounds of the War and Public Offices and in the Turkish 
side of the city, or the Galata Tower in the Pera> the more 
civilised quarter? Or, as a guide put it, could we bribe 
the Oalata keepers more easily than those at the Serasker ? 
The guide thought we could, and he was right. Both 
hand and stand cameras were sent on before, wrapped up 
in Turkish newspapers, and we met the man at the foot of 
the tower. After a lot of palaver, the sleepy keeper at 
the bottom door was * squared ' and we were encouraged. 
About one hundred and fifty steps brought us to the first 
storey, in which the watchmen lived. Many of them — 
the night watchmen, I suppose — ^were lying huddled up 
on carpets and asleep. Some of them simply opened 
their eyes, blinked, and dozed off again ; others slept on. 
About fifty or seventy more steps brought us to the 
second storey, or lantern, where the look-out is kept. 
Here were half-ardozen more watchmeni, some smoking 
and playing dominoes, and one carefully mending his 
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pantaloons — ^not with a bradawl and a piece of thick 
cord, as I once saw a Turkish soldier doing in Jenisal^n, 
but with a piece of real cotton and a nail. I have heard 
that needles cannot be used in some Eastern towns be- 
cause the strong smells take off the points, and I am in- 
clined to believe it; and of all the evil-smelling places 
the summit of that tower was one of the worst. 

As soon as we appeared the scene changed. Dominoes, 
nail, and cotton — ^in fact, everything but the cigarettes — 
were thrown aside, and they were on us. Exactly what 
they said I do not know, nor ever shall. Tliree times we 
got to the door and were coming away, and as many times 
we returned. My friend whispered : ' It's all right; I'm 
only bargaining with them.' I think that bargaining 
took about an hour — it seemed three ; but at last it was 
struck : a little baksheesh all round and the tower was 
mine— for a limited time. I forget now exactly how 
much it cost, but I believe about forty shillings. What 
an opportunity and what a view! It is impossible for 
me to describe it, or for a dry plate to give anywhere 
near even a faint idea of the gorgeous colouring of the 
landscape— the red-tiled houses, the blue Bosphorus, 
and the lovely cypress trees. Many exposures from 
nearly all of the fourteen windows, with frequent changes 
of plates at the hotel, formed one of the best day's work 
it has been my lot to get through. 

On another occasion I paid a second visit to the tower 
and secured sixteen more exposures with another camera. 
I got to the top unseen, and there I found one solitary 
watchman — the others, I suppose, had gone to a fire. 
After a good tip he allowed me to go about my work, and 
I secured the negatives with very little trouble. 

Christ Church, sometimes called the Crimean Memorial 
Church, stands on the slope of Pera, the most modem 
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part of Constantinople. The battle scenes in the Crimea 
were enacted between September, 1854, and April, 1856; 
and on October 22nd, 1868, the chtirch was consecrated, 
the Bishop of Gibraltar officiating. The site was given 
by the Sultan, and the building is from the designs, of 
Mr. G. E. Street. The general plan of the building is a 
simple parallelogram, with chancel, low side passages, 
and a schoolroom under the eastern end. The style is the 
first pointed Gothic. The nave is fifty-two feet high, 
the chancel thirty-eight feet, and it has a groined roof. 
It is ornamented with marbles from Fanderma and lies 
d'Hyeres. 

I have previously given the story of how I got my most 
important panoramic views of the city from the summit 
of the Galata Tower, but I did not say that the most 
unsatisfactory side for a good extensive view was the 
Pera side. A small hill prevented my getting as good a 
view of the slope of Pera and the Bosphorus as I desired, 
and so my next expedition was to that district to find a 
suitable pitch for my camera. This I discovered at the 
English church. The Rev. T. E. Bowling (who, I believe, 
has lately resigned) received me kindly, and over a cup 
of tea at his cottage, pleasantly situated in the midst of 
a pretty garden beside the church, we discoursed of many 
matters, chiefly concerning Jerusalem (where I met many 
of his friends), Constantinople, and England. He sympa- 
thised with me in all my photographic troubles, and gave 
me permission to ascend to the roof of the church, as the 
view I wanted could be got there. I had to climb up 
into the tower, and here I met with difficulties, for the 
openings at the summit were covered with wire netting 
having a very small mesh for the purpose of keeping out 
the birds, and, worst of all, there was nowhere to set the 
tripod legs. However, by putting a board across from 
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window to window to sit on, fixing the tripod legs on the 
window ledges, and removing one piece of the netting, I 
WM able to secore one of my prettiest pictures. I was 
l^omised a copy for reproduction, but, up to the time 
of going to press, it has not arrived. When focussing, I 
was in fear and trembling lest the board I was sitting on 
should break; had it done so, the camera and I must 
have been precipitated many feet below, with nothing 
but the stone steps to fall on. In addition to these wor- 
ries, I began wondering if I had left the key in or outside 
the door, and if 8<xne kindly-disposed person would lock 
me in, as once happened to me at Whippin^ham,* in the 
Isle of Wight. Then I noticed five soldier-policemen and 
a sergeant looking up at me from the entrance gateway, 
and I began wondering if, after all my trouble, they 
would take my dark slides away from me; but they didn't, 
for I hid them in the church, walked out of the gate 
empty-handed, and fetched them the next evening. One 
cannot be too careful. This was my last ' field day ' in 
the city. 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 



THE 8ELAMLIK. 



I CANNOT close this homely itinerary without d^ 
scribing the ceremony called the Selamlik — ^more 
especially as it has some photographic interest. Of 
course, I had heard a great deal about the Friday's per- 
formance, as it is one of the most imposing tg. be found 
anywhere in the world, and, as I cotild not get on with 
photography, I made up my mind to go. But was there 
any possible chance to photograph it? All the consuls 
said ' No,' all the guides and police said ' No,' the Sul- 
tan's friends, his secretary, and efven Abdul himself, said 
* No ' ; it had never been photographed, and, what is more, 
never would be. But they were wrong, for it has. 

A ticket from the Consul was first of all required, and 
this was given after a few questions and a donation to a 
fund to help poor Englishmen, sailors, etc., in the city. I 
had a little extra trouble about my ticket, as it was a 
special day, being the anniversary of the birth of the 
Prophet, and I was the only Englishman who obtained a 
ticket. Having secured this precious piece of paste- 
board, I hailed a passing conveyance, about a hundred 
times more degraded than the worst London ' growler ' 
I have seen, and ordered the tramp-like individual hold- 
ing the reins to drive me to the Yildiz Palace. I sat 
back on the dust-covered cushions-— or what had once 
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been cushions — aad put my feet on the opposite seat^ 
not because I was tired or proud, but because I was afraid 
the bottom of the carriage would fall out. I shall not 
easily forget that three miles' drive, for I never had such 
a shaking up in my life. 

In some parts of Turkey the carnages used for travel- 
ling are ol a very primitive kind. Instead of horses, oxen 
are used, and as these animals are not notable for speed, 
even a short journey takes a long time. There are no 
springs on the carriages, and the wheels are cumberBome 
and heavy. In a few parts of Turkey handsome and up- 
todate carriages may be seen, but they are an eKceptioUy 
and even though many more may be introduced, it is 
estramely unlikely that the old-fashioned vehicles will be 
discarded. The Turks are very slow to adopt modem im- 
provements of any kind ; they believe that what was good 
enough for their grandfathers is good enough for them. 

The way to Tildiz (which is situated oa some beauti- 
fully-wooded hills above Cheragan) is through some of 
the dirtiest streets in the capital. Seven Dials, Clare 
Market, and the worst parts of Whitechapel are a West 
End when compared with them. Sbon, however, a beau- 
tiful country district was reached, and here people 
squatted under trees or wandered lazily along, for a Turk 
nevw hurries, unless it be at a funeral. The reason for 
this is to be found in the exigencies of a hot climate, 
which render the presence of a dead body dangerous to 
the living. 

The gaudy vests worn by the men attracted my atten- 
tion. Joseph's coat, I should say, was nothing to some 
of them. The long figured robes and baggy trousers in 
rainbow colours were also noticeable, and I could not 
help wondering what effect it would have upon an en- 
raged bull let loose in that motley throng. Shortly we 
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arrived within sight of the palace and moeque, only a 
short distance apart. Most of the previous sultans visited 
one of the large mosques in the centre of the city, arriv- 
ing in the state barge from one of the many palaces on 
the Bosphoms, and riding up in state to occupy the 
gold latticed pew with every ceremony of Oriental pomp, 
attended by some scores of officers, pashas, beys, etc. 
But the present Abdul is a very nervous man, and dare 
not go into the city ; he is so afraid of bombs, daggers, 
and the like, and really I do not wonder at it. Ever since 
the tragic death of his uncle on that June Sunday twenty- 
six years ago, and the madness of his brother, who is 
either dead or hidden away, Abdul II. has obstinately 
refused to go to any other mosque than that standing in 
the palace grounds. By so doing, he is, of course, not 
obliged to go into the city, and so expose himself to 
bombs and attacks of conspirators. 

The upper storey of a little white pavilion on the left of 
the main entrance is set apart for visitors introduced by 
coiusuls. Here my carriage stopped. Almost imme- 
diately I was stirrounded by a small army of magnificently 
dressed officers. They could not speak English, and so 
in my best French, with a dash or two of Turkish, I told 
them my business and showed my card. Of course, they 
knew all about it, but they make as big a fuss as possible 
over every little thing just to pass away the time. After 
assuring them I had neither camera nor revolver, I was 
searched to see if I were speaking the truth. Then an 
officer bedecked with medals, and more magnificently 
dressed than any of the others, led the way to the room 
set apart for visitors, and there at one of the centre win- 
dows I took a seat, the said magnificent officer bowing 
again and again nearly down to the ground. They evidently 
did not know that I was nothing but a poor struggling 
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journalist and photographer; they could not have been 
much more polite if I had been the Eling, Shah, or even 
Abdul himself. 

Hie itxmi was prettily hung with chintz, and from the 
windows which turned towards the main road could be 
seen the main entrance to the mosque, and beyond as far 
as the eye could reach was a glorious background — one 
of the most beautiful panoramas in the wcnrld — ^the Golden 
Horn, the glistening Sea of Marmora, and the outline of 
Stamboul. 

I was on the spot fairly early, and not many soldiers 
were about^ but in a very short time some hundreds ap- 
peared as quickly as if it had been a ballet at Drury Lane 
pantomime. They seemed to spring out of every hole 
and comer and concentrate round about the white 
mosque, a landmark for miles around. They were 
nearly all in dark uniforms, and there was not a red or 
khaki coat to be seen, but the fez was spread about all 
over the place, and at times the square in front would 
look like a sea of scarlet. The wearers were theni shouted 
at — or drilled, I suppose I oilght to say — and off they 
would go to take up a position, perhaps in a prominent 
place, or perhaps in an out-of-the-way spot under a shady 
wall, where they could stand and doze until awakened 
by the officers or the priest calling to pray^ from the 
minaret. There are dozens of these preliminary proces- 
sions from the palace and elsewhere, and among them 
regiments wearing the most magnificent uniforms of green 
and silver, some in richly-embroidered jackets and snow- 
white fustanella, others in uniforms it would puzzle a 
writer on fashions to describe. In course of time, up- 
wards of 6000 troops were in or about the square. Then 
oame Ghazi Osman Pasha, of Plevna fame, and a few 
other officers, and a grand review took place, accompanied 
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by a band playing music the like of which I had ner^er 
heard before, and never want to hear again. 

The scene, which was exceedingly pretty and effective, 
was not without its humorous side, for two men with 
water-carts, brooms and sand endeavoured, in the midst 
of this grand review, to make ready the wiayfor the Sul- 
tan. It was really funny to watch them prepare the road 
by watering and sanding — to get the water-cart ready, 
let about a pint out, and get cleared away in double quicik- 
time by the regiment. Apparently the men had left this 
scavenging until the last moment, and were afraid they 
would not get it done before Abdxd left the palace; but 
they did. 

First in the procession proper came the yotjng princes 
from the palace with their numerous attendants; then, 
on foot, all the pashas in the city, some of whom were 
Europeans, and all attired in magnificent uniforms. Some 
fine saddle horses, gorgeously decorated and led by atten- 
dants, followed, in case Abdul should elect to ride back. 
Next came the most interesting sight of the whole lot — 
namely, the ladies of the harem. Eight hermetically- 
sealed carriages full of veiled ladies, after battling with 
the lingering watemsarts, drove into the yard of the 
mosque, and the horseB were taken out and 
led away as a precaution against elopement. Jet-black 
attendants of enormous proportions, and wearing black 
frockcoats, white gloves, and red fez, took up their posi- 
tions against the doors of the closed broughams. The 
ladies sat boxed up there listening to the ear-splitting 
music until it was time to watch the Sultan leave his little 
voiture and walk up the steps into the mosque. The 
blinds were only partly drawn, and I gazed intently into 
the carriage to catch a glimpse of some of the beautiful 
wives we hear so much about. They were veiled, some^ 
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howeyer, but alightly, and I was rewarded by seeing, 
througli the thin muslin, two or three of the most beauti- 
ful women, perhaps, in the world — ^Circassians, I was 
afterwards told. 

I had scarcely finished feasting my eyes on this bevy 
of beauty when a Turkish officer tapped me on the 
shoulder, and, in poor French, told me not to lean so 
far out oi the window, as the Sultan was coming. A 
man on the minaret began his prayer-calls, and the thou- 
sands of soldiers then answered and said something 
which I oould not understand, but I was told afterwards 
it was ' Padishah choc Tashah !' or, in a language we 
can understand, ' Long live the Sultan !' llien all was 
quiet, and an open victoria appeared, drawn at a walk- 
ing pace by a pair of beautiful Arab stepp^iv. In it sat 
the Sultan, the most interesting figure in the whole of 
that brave show, but a picture of misery and terror — a 
most unhappy-loc4cing man of dark complexion, deep-set 
eyes, large nose, and a pinched-up figure. His face 
haunts me still. Once inside the enclosure, he is helped 
to alight, the dignitaries of the empire range themselves 
in respectful lines, and he walks slowly up the steps into 
the mosque, llien all is silent. When devotions are 
over, the thin, bent figure of the Sultan reappears, the 
cheering recommences, the procession returns, and the 
soldiers in due course disappear. It is a scene of ancient 
and Oriental splendour which, once seen, can never be 
forgotten. What splendid pictures could be obtained if 
only a camera could be got to work there 1 

I>uring the interval, Abdul sent to us in the pavilion 
his best wishes, some lemonade, and a packet of sweets. I 
brought my sweets back to England and sealed them up 
in a bottle. I never have eaten them — ^I never eat 
sweets cheaper than four ounces a penny. 
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Apropos of sweets, last Christmas I read in one of the 
newspapeors that as the result of efforts extending over 
nearly two years, the British Embassy has obtained the 
withdrawal of the order prohibiting the import into Tur- 
key of coloured sweets of British manufacture, the Em- 
bassy having succeeded in proving that the sweets, con- 
trary to the analysis of the Medical Council, contain 
nothing injurious to the public health. 

I coidd fill page after page with experiences — exciting, 
funny, and annoying — ^but they would not be photogra- 
phic. After months of weary waiting for the promised 
permit to photograph, I got disgusted with the Turks 
and their ways, and I was heartily glad when I paid my 
cash for a ticket to take me to Piraeus, my starting-place 
for a long tour through Greece. My heart was gladder 
still when I arrived at the quay, and there beheld the 
good ship ' Ettore,' which was to take me away from Abdul 
and his people. 

Following my little boat from the quay to the ship (the 
latter did not anchor at the quay) was another little 
boat containing a man — a man of the Sherlock Holmes 
type, whom. I had seen every day during my visit. This 
good and unknown friend, after shadowing me for months, 
saw me safely on board, and t^en rowed round about 
until the steamer started ; he then turned his bow to the 
shore. Tha/t was the last I saw of him. When at a sale 
distance, I waved an adieu to him and held up a hand 
camera, but he appeared to take no notice ; but I will bet 
my scissors and pastepot to a new silk hat that a report 
was written that night, and that those in authority soon 
knew there was one photographer the less in Constanti- 
nople. One thing is certain — ^they were no more pleased 
to get rid of me than I was to go. 

As I am writing these concluding words, the evening 
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paper in front ci me tells of more Turkic atrocities, and 
the ' Bulgariim Byening Post ' doles out 8<»ne blood- 
thirsty news. This is not the place for me to rq>eat it; 
suffice it to say that the tortures Oiristians in Macedonia 
are subjected to are terrible in the exia-eme. Many of 
our own newspapers are speaking out yery strongly in- 
deed. Hie 'Sun' for example, says: 'Abdul, the un- 
caged, is at his diabolical wmrk again, and the atrocities 
of Armenia^ which sent a thrill of horror through the 
civilised world, but left the wild beast of Yildiz Kiosk 
unpunished, are being repeated in Macedonia. Europe 
knows the Turk, and it is difficult to make his fiendish 
cruelties worse by exaggeration. Where horrors on h<Mr- 
rors' head accumulate so rapidly as they do in the 
provinces left at the mercy of Abdul, one need not be too 
particular to ask for the verification of every detail of the 
blood lust. Hie jealousies of Europe prevent justice 
being done. But for that, Abdul would have been swept 
out, to use Mr. Gladstone's phrase, bag and baggage. 
But the end cannot be far off. Some day, sooner or later, 
the vengeance will be accomplished. But, " How long, 
O Lord, how long?"' 



CHAPTER XXII. 
THE JOURNEY TO ATflENS. 

IT was midday when I boarded the ' Ettore,' and at 
fbur-thirty we left Constantinople. The sun was 
getting low in the western skj behind the minarete of 
the city, and I lost no time in making a few nnder-espo- 
sures for ' moonlight ' effects. The ohly properly lighted 
views were on the other (larboard) Si^e, and too far. away 
for the medium angle lenses I had 9^^, the camera. Dark- 
ness soon came on and I saw little of the views along tlie 
shore on either side. 

On the following day a little of the Ardiipelago was 
seen towards evening, and at four o'clock the nei^t morn- 
ing we cast anchor in the harbour of Piraeus (the port of 
Athens), a very modem town. From the steamier one 
sees up-to-date and ordinary docks, houises, streets, etc.^ 
so different from those we left further East two days 
before. Far away in the background can be seen the 
Acropolis of Athens, with its world reoaowned ruins, and 
farther still, the mountain ranges. I had not the bother 
of employing a guide in Greece, as the man who served 
me so weU— or as well as he could — ^in the Turkish capital 
had a desire to get back to Greece, and promised that if 
I would take him he would serve me at a reduced fee. I 

N 
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took him with me, and aa soon as the harbour was readied 
he was up on dedc, aarioiu to plant his feet again oa his 
native soil. He was a good fellow, but had rather pecu- 
liar ideas of Englishmen. Someone, for example, had 
told him that there were two races of them— one that 
lent and the other that borrosred; he was also told that 
there used to be a third— -a race that paid hack, but that 
that race was now extinct. 

The plainness and the monotony of the quays and 
streets were relieved by the pres^ice of a few gaily attired 
Qreek soldTets, wearing the picturesque jadcet and petti- 
coat. The Oustoms officMB were more plainly dressed in 
the manner of the French and Italian authorities. 

In due time the whole of my baggage was deposited on 
the quay, for at sudi an early hour the chief had not 
arrived with the keys, and the examination was com- 
menced in the open. I began to think my Constantinople 
experiences were going to be repeated, for I was asked to 
open a few boxes of my dry plates, just to show, as the 
conjurors says, that there was no deception. Now, it so 
ha{q»ened that I had saved two boxes of light-struck 
plates from the Constantinople rout and had carefully 
repacked them, and marked them with a private mark, 
and placed them at the top. This box I opened, but that 
was not enough, and so I willingly opened another 
mazked box. My willingness i4>parentiy pleased the 
examiner, and he said that was enough, and I was glad 
for I had no more damaged plates. Ev^ything else was 
passed, some things very much so, for since that date I 
have never seen some of the valuable little curios I col- 
lected in Palestine. After the passport had been exam- 
ined, and a few pahns oiled, my luggage, my guide, and 
myself, were free to go where we would. 

Athens is about six miles from Pinaus, and there is a 
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railway. We were told tiiat there were two tradiiB a day 
between the two places and, of course, that we had juat 
missed one. We, therefore, decided to drive, and so 
OQgAgii^ two Grecian growlers, one for ourselves and the 
most important of the luggage, and another for the cases 
containing plates, etc., we set forth along a straight dusty 
road, aoross the Plain of Attica, for the ancient city of 
Athens. I was thinking most of the time about Mark 
Twain's enperiences along this very road ; how he set the 
stones rolling, woke the sentinels, and stole the grapes. 

It was a monotonous drive; there waa scarcely any- 
thing to attract attention, and absolutely nothing to 
fdiotograph, except, perhaps, the vineyards— about which 
there is a peculiar sameness, two brew-houses, and a dis- 
tant view of the Acropolis. 



CHAPTER XXm. 
BOUND ABOUT ATHENS. 

UNDER the tide of ' A New Land of the Free,' I 
wrote, on my return to PariB) the following letter 
to the * British Journal of Fhotography ' : 'From my 
earliest daye I have been taught that inland was the 
land of the feee^ but now that I have seen a little m<Mre 
of the world, I b^n somewhat to doubt the truth of that 
belief. It probably will be a surprise to many when I say 
that Greece now claims the distinction. I speak, of 
course, from a photographic point of view, and from no 
other. A permit to photograph is of mote importance to 
me than the i»ice of currants, rate of ezdiainge, financial 
state of the Government, etc. Being a photographer, the 
question of j^iotography is foremost in my mind, and all 
political matters are secondary. On my arrival in Athens 
I was told that a permit, though not absolutely necessary, 
was advisable, especially as I intended going into the in- 
terior. I went to the Government office in Hermes 
Street, the ticket was given to me, and I was out again in 
the street in lees than one minute. No awkward ques- 
tions were asked, and no charge made. I travelled over 
the whole of the Peloponnesus, and showed the ticket 
only once, and even then I pleased myself about it. I 
photographed in all the streets, museums, ruins, etc., and 
met with no objection whatever, neither was any charge 
made anywhere. The caretakers, if present, always, of 
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courae^ expected something, bat that is not like a fixed 
charge. The Greeks may perhaps be a little behind in 
naval, military, and culinary matters, but they know how 
to treat and encourage photographers, and that is more 
than I can say of my own countrymen.' 

As may be gatheied from the above, I found working 
in Greece extremely pleasant after my annoying experi- 
ences in the land of the ' sick man.' For months I had 
been unable even to leave the door of my hotel without 
espionage, and the annoyance had so played upon my 
nerves, that it was some time before I could realise what 
a gloriously free country I was in. So free, in fact, that 
I could not manage to create the least excitement. I 
even went so far one day as to set up my camera right 
in front of the sentry who stood at the door of the King's 
Palace. Had I taken such a liberty with a Turkish 
soldier I dare not think of the consequences. But the 
Greek guard adjusted his accoutrements, put on a pleasant 
smile, and finally aaked if he could help me at all. 

I shall not attempt to describe the beautiful scenery 
round about Atheiid; neither will I give detaals and his- 
tory of the world-renowned Acropolis. Suffice it to say 
that himdreds of pictures are to be had at every turn, 
and with little or no trouble. I cannot, however, help 
mentioning some of the most pleasing views. First and 
foremost is the general view of the city from the widls 
of the Acropolis ; cathedrals, both the new and the old ; 
churches of St. Sotere and St. Euftericus, Stoa of Atta- 
leos; Prison of Socrates; Bema — ^place of judgment; 
Mars' Hill; Dyplion— cemetery ; old Market Place; 
Tower of Winds ; Gate of Hadrian; Byron's statue; Kap- 
nikarea, and the National Museum, including, of course, 
the celebrated statues therein. Apropos of these statues 
a rumour has been going the rounds of the papers to the 
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affect that^ * A most eoEtrMrdiiuury diaeaae, eactawmely ia^ 
feotioua, and roMmbling anAll-poiz among hnman beings^ 
hat broken oat among the ttataes in the Egyptian room 
of the Nati<Hial Mmenm in Athens. We are told that 
a fe^ days ago the politician and arcluMlogiBi, Mr. 
Stephaaoe Skonlondee^ noticed some strange green marioB 
on one ol the bronse statoea of the famous Egyptian col- 
lection presented to the Museum in 1881, by Mr. Dem&- 
trios, of Alexandria. He at once oommnnicated his dis- 
eorery to the enrator, who called in experts to examine 
the statne in qnestion. They pronounced the marks to 
be due to an infectious complaint, to wfaidi bronae is 
lisMe, and which gradually spreads from the surface of 
the object affected to the inside, till the whole crumbles 
away into dust. The oih«r bronze statues in the same 
room were then inspected, with the result that th^ were 
all found to be mors or less tainted with the disease, while 
five of them had taken it in a most aggravated form. 
Worse than that, the infection has qpread to the My- 
cenaan room, wfaidi contains the results of the late Dr. 
Schliemann's excavations in 1876. There^ a dagger, 
which was found in the fourth and finest of the six tombs, 
has fallen a victim to the malady. Altogether, about 
fifty statues sre bady affected, and the loss will be enor- 
mous, unless the plague can be stayed. A leading Athen- 
ian chemist, says the " Daily CSironicle's " correspondent, 
pronounces the cause of the malady to be the preaemce of 
salt in the Inronae of which the statues are made, and his 
remedy is to extract it by means of baths.' I photo- 
grBflbie4 most, if not all, of these statues, but, apparently, 
they had escaped infection up to that time. 

Greece is the land of theatres, both ancient and modem, 
more especially the fonner. For if my memory serves me 
faithfully, Athens was the scene of the first theatre ever 
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built, namely, that of Bacchus and Dionysos, by niilo*, 
about 400 years B.C., and where the masterpieces of Aria- 
tophanes and others were first presented. The ruins aare 
still there, and a beautiful picture they make, especially 
the stove chairs, which are in a fine state of preservation. 
Modem Greeks also love open-air theatricals, and many 
are the play-houses fitted to this end. Cbrnpetitioin 
cheapens the cost of admittance, and some have places 
as low as twenty lepta^ or one penny. Being a confirmed 
' pitite,' I saw many plays, but none that I enjoyed so 
much as the well known English play, ' Charley's Aunt.' 
I make the following extracts from an article I wrote re- 
cently for the ' Playgoer * : 

Seeing modem Greek plays, to one who did not under- 
stand the language of the country sufficiently well to 
grasp all the important details, was not a very entertain- 
ing pastime. It grew monotonous ; as did coffee-drink- 
ing, the circus performances, and the bands which played 
outside the King's Palace. I used — as an old playgoer 
fed in my early days on the fare provided at the ' Surrq^/ 
anxiously to watch the weekly appearance of the theatri- 
cal bills and streamers, with the faint hope that some 
day a play would come along in which I oould at least 
understand the entrances and exits, if not all the words. 
One day, as I watdied the bill poster sticking up the new 
weekly IhU outside one of the theatres, the first words that 
caught my eye was the name known to every British 
playgoer — ^Brandon Thomas. I then glanced down the 
bill — a copy of which I begged from the bill poster — and 
it needed not the mind of Sherlock Holmes to foretell a 
visit of * The Aunt of Charles ' as a petticoated Oreek sol- 
dier, who could speak a little English, called her~-or it. 

Ihiring the time * Charley's Aunt ' was running in Loor 
don at the ' Olobe ' I visited the play eight times, for 
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Pialty's ftcting hfts a duam for me^ and needless to say 
I UBS au fait with ererj entry and exit. 

Bnt fint of all a word or two about the theatre itsdf . 
The proscenium, stage, footlights, wings, etc., were like 
those of any English tiieatre, but thwe was no gallery, 
boKes, or family oixde; it was all on a le^el or nearly so 
— Hme Tsst pit, if I may call it so. In front weane the 
most eipensive seate» behind them the cheaper seats, and 
so on, until at the back of the theatre were the ' gods/ 
It was all open to the sky, and the place was lighted by 
immense arc lights. The ordiestra was in the usual posi- 
tion. 

The scenery was excruciatingly funny. In the main it 
wns meant to represent England, but did not^ for trc^ical 
plants, both real and painted, were in great profusion. 
Sndi plants and trees we never see here, except, peritapo, 
in the glass-houses at Kew Gardens ; but in this Grecian 
theatre we saw them through the window of Jade CSieer 
nej's rooms in St. Olde's College, Oxford (scene one), and 
when we came to the ' garden outside Jack Chesney's 
rooms ' it looked for all the world as if some travelling 
BdHUSon Crusoe pantomime company had left its scenery 
behind. In scene three — * Spettigue's Drawing-room ' — 
the furniture and scene were very appropriate. 

The characters, with the exception of ' Stephen Spetti- 
gue ' and ' LonA Fancourt Babberley ' (' Charley's Aunt '), 
the dramatis persona, might have been brought direct 
from the ' Globe.' The former being the only diaracter 
with whiskers, was made up as we see Englidunen drawn 
in all Continental cartoons — ^i.e., with long auburn ' mutr 
ton chops.' Lord Babberley was most grotesque of the 
whole oast. He most portly and the tallest actor I have 
ever seen, he looked a giant beside the other members of 
the company, and so different from Mr. Penley. My 
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raaders will get a faint idea of this Oreek gentleman hj 
comparing him with Herbert Campbell; and fancy the 
latter aa Chariey's Aunt! 

80 f ar aa my limited knowledge of the language allows 
me to judge^ the translation kept fairly dose to the origi- 
nal book, with two important exceptions. These were the 
conversations between Jack (Shesney, Charles Wykehsam, 
Amy Spettigue, and Kitty Vernon in Act I. ; and that 
between Donna Lucia D'Alvadores and Ela Delahay 
in Act H. The sentence ' Where the nuts come from ' 
fairly brought down the house, as also did the ' wadiing 
day ' line in the first act. All the love-making paasagee 
were cut short; in fact, some were left out entirely. This 
ia not to be wondered at when we remember that loye- 
making in Oreece is quite a different matter from what 
it is in England ; and had the love passages been played 
I doubt if those in the back seats — ^meaning the pit and 
gallery — ^would have understood them. 

To sum up the play I should say that the whole thing 
was run for the purpose of giving the Oreek ' Aunt ' a full 
fling for his powers as an inimitable comedian : which he 
undoubtedly is. He diould come to licmdon. 

But enough of matters Thespian. 

Caf ^ life is a feature of Oreece as it is of Paria. Similar 
rows of tables and chairs stand outside the viuious res- 
taurants, and the natives seem to think very much about 
eating and drinking. Oreek girls are charming, and 
make excellent photographic subjects. Few persons have 
any conception of the life of one of these damsels, and I 
gathered from my guide some interesting particulars. In 
Oreece girls are betrothed while they are mere infants,, 
and taught that it is a disgrace to be an old maid. Mar* 
riages usually take place when the ' man ' has seen four* 
teen summers and the ' woman ' twelve. Marriages for 
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la?e «n» rara^ and Greek fmthen are very insistent 
in rsganl to a poesiUe hnsband httving ample p!ro>visioB 
to support m wife. A girl's dowry consists, as a role, of 
honsehold famitars and linen rather than monqr. 
Altfaon^ most Greek girls are naturally very pretty, 
thflfy begin to paint and powder trom a very early age 
the cheeks Ixigfat red and the eyebrows and lashes deepest 
MadL The result is that they lode like withered old 
women at forty, and nowhere are uglier women to be 
found than beneath the blue skies of that claasio land. 
KeKt in importance to beauty the Gre^s redcon Ian- 
gnagee. Every Greek family that can afford it keeps a 
French nurse or maid, for French is almost universally 
spoken in society. Painting and music are conudered 
unnecessary, but girls are carefully trained in dancing, 
Mod drilled to bear themselves with elegance. Lastly, 
household duties are taught-^ow to make rose jam, Tur* 
kish toffee, and various delicate sweetmeats. 

Funerals in Greece are a very picturesque but painful 
aigfat. I made up my mind many times to photograidi 
one of these ceremonies, but at the last moment the 
eolemnity of the subject always kept me badk. No lid is 
placed on the coflin and the corpse is in full view of all 
the passers by. As it is borne along the streets, the fol- 
lowers chant a mournful dirge. I give a rough sketch 
made on the spot. 

The evenings spent at Athens after a hard day's photo- 
grafdiing were the most pleasant I spent abroad. I shall 
never forget the delioiaus coffee I sipped while sitting at 
one of the tables in the square opposite the Royal Palace^ 
the string band filling the air with beautiful music or 
enlivening it with * Daisy Bell ' or ' Ta-ra ra boom de ay,' 
although some years had elapsed since these airs were so 
popular in England. The necct generation of travellers 
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in Greece may perhi^ nob be too late to hear t^e intro- 
duction of ' Dolly Gray ' or the ' Honeysuckle and tiie 

In iiiiB part of tha v(»-ld a» veil u on tJie Oontinirat 
t^ere exists among hotel porten a syatem of wireless 
telegrajAy by iriiich the characteristics of a visitor in 
the matter of tips are communicated from one hotel to 
anoiber. The medium of communicaticm is the hotel 
label pasted on visitorB' luggage, and tbecode is formed 
by Tuying the angle at which the label is placed. In 
one position the label mesas that the guest is worth cnlti- 
vating, and may be relied on for liberal acknowledgment 
of services received; in another, that special attention 
bestowed npon him will be entirely waited. 
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CHAPTER ZZIV. 
THE PELOPONNESUS. 

TUTHILB residing in Athens I wme wont to look upoo 
W B^7 proposed trip throii|^ the Peloponneons with 
m certain unonat ot dreed, bat why I cannot saj. For, 
when entered upon, the trip prored one of the pleasantest 
I hai^e ever undertaken. 

Before commencing my tour through Oreece I made 
two litUe trips fnmi Athens that I should like to men- 
tion, namely, to Eleusis and Phaleron respectively. Hie 
latter is a favourite seaside resort of the Athenians, and 
is readied by a steam tram. The place abounds with 
figure subjects for the hand cfmera, and there is a very 
fine open-air theatre. The subjects, by the way, are 
typical seaside subjects, different but little from those 
we meet at any French watering place. 

What a different place is to be found twelve milee or 
so on the other side of Athens at Eleusis ! This is the 
old world village where are to be seen the remains of the 
ancient Temple of Mysteries. There is a railroad to this 
place from Athens, but like many other matters in this 
world, the trains run at unheard of and inconvenient 
times, and so I diartered a conveyance, and I am glad 
I did, as there are some extremely interesting sights 
along the road. 
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When about an hour out of Athens my guide dis- 
covered that the driver was on the wrong road, and back 
we went to Athens, passing through a delightful old- 
fashioned Greek village, where a feast was being held, and 
the natives in their picturesque gala dress were m ak i ng 
meny. At length we got on to the ' sacred way/ When 
we had traversed about half the distance a peculiar tree, 
about two hundred yards away, attracted my attention, 
and leaving the carriage^ I went stumbling over the rough 
uncxdtivated land to inspect it. Near to it I discovered 
three open graves, undoubtedly of great antiquity; in 
the graves and scattered in the field were bones, pieces 
of ornaments, statuary, etc., as well as a sarcophagus. It 
was a scene of utter desolation. 

The small and very poor village of Eleusis or Levsina, 
was reached about noon. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Albanians. It is one of the oldest places in Attica, and 
is the birthplace, I was told, of ^sdiylus, the great trage- 
dian, B.C. 626. The 'lion' of the place is the afore- 
mentioned temple, the history of which need not be de^ 
tailed here; suffice it to say, it is full of interest to photo- 
graphen and historians. The place as a whole is deso- 
late, and I was unable to obtain any studies of the 
natives. 

On the way back I called in at the decayed Convent of 
Daphni, one of the most curious places I have ever seen. 
The convent contains some very exoellent Byzantine 
work, and the few nuns who were there received me 
kindly and helped me to photograph. The gardens of the 
convent were in a very rough state, and looked as if man 
had not been in them since the building was put up by the 
IVanks in the middle ages. Sarcophagi and fragments 
of Ionic columns lay about as if no one knew or cared for 
them. I could not help wondering what the place will 
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1m like in * few yesn hence, when Greece becomes more 
popnlar ea » touring ground uid trii^Mn go there in 



On a certftin Monday at midday I said good-bye to 
Afthens and started by the Peloponnesus Railway far 
Obrinth, wh«ie we arrived at about three o'clock. Hie 
modem town ot Oorinth is only about fifty yean old, and, 
therefore, contains little of interest. We found a de* 
li|^tfttl hotel there, which was like many of the villago 
inns in France. My guide and I were the only TisLtara 
and we caused quite a little sensation on our arrival, for 
it WIS the * off ' season, and the hotel had to be opened 
specially for us, as the proprietors were then keeping a 
litlie refreshment room in another part of the town. 

The lions of this district are the old town, whidi is 
situated at the foot of Acro-Oorinth, nearly four miles 
away. Here hundreds of pictures may be had of classic 
ruins, many of which are in a good state of jNTeservation. 
Space is too limited for me to go into the romantic history 
of this spot. I can only say that it dates back to nearly 
1400 B.C. This was, of course, the Oorinth that St. Paid 
knew, and wEere he formed a community. In his day, 
we are told, it was the commercisi centre of Qreece, and 
' the chosen abode of luxurious materialism and frivolous 
immorality ' (Baeddcer). 

The Acro-Oorinth was my favourite spot, and how shall 
I describe it! It is a medieval fortification standing on 
a height of nearly 1900 feet. The aecent is possible from 
only one side, eitiier by mule or on foot. Once the mined 
massive entrance gateway is passed, what a scene unfolds 
itself ! Ruins of Oredc chapels and Turkish mosques in- 
numerable, large blocks from the temple of Aphrodite 
and several Venetian oaonon lie scattered about, and not 
a living soul in sight. In fact, I saw not one the whole 
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day I spent amoiog the rains. And the view from the 
top ! It would take pages to describe what can be seen. 
The thirty double dark slides filled with plates were not 
nearly enough to record the beauties of nature and the 
ruined architecture I saw there. If ever I go to Oreece 
again I shall be satisfied if I only photograph in the Acro- 
Corinth. Were such a place under the rule of the Turk 
the place would be swarming with Arabic and other men- 
dicants loudly clamouring for baksheesh, but in Oreeoe, 
the natives are too busy in their vineyards to wony hann* 
less photographers. 

Myoene was the next place to visit, and leav- 
ing Oorinth by the railway we got out at a little wayside 
station called Hiichtia^ where a carriage waa waiting to 
drive ther^ It was an uninteresting route of many 
miles, but to see such fine ruins was well worth it. The 
Gate of Lions was the most photographable subject, and is 
of world-wide r^utation. Here again I came into con- 
verse with only four men the whole day, viz., my guide, 
a man at the ruins, the stationmaster, and cabby. It 
was not until we drove into Nauplia that evening that I 
saw any signs of life and business. 

Nauplia is a place abounding with pictorial subjects, 
the most interesting being the old gateway at the en- 
trance to the town. Nauplia has a romantic history, but 
space prevents me going into it. The town is beautifully 
situated and very healthy. Nearly all travellers, if time 
permits, visit the celebrated fortress of Palamidi, situated 
on a summit of a steep eminence overlooking the bay 
Argolis, and at a height of over 700 feet. I tried my 
best to get a camera in here but failed, the Greeks, I 
found, are not so susceptible to bribery as the Turks and 
Arabs. Oameras, said one of the officers were not allowed 
near the place, and if seen were to be sent away ; if how- 
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ever, I wanted a view of the town and bay he wtmld 
walk away and not see me taking it; a very obliging 
officer he. Here again my ateceoscopic camera served me 
well, and I was allowed to use it as a field glass ! 

I made Nanplia my headquarters for several carriage 
drives, via., to E^idoros, Argos, and Tiryns, all three of 
which places abound with ruins and make photogr^ihy 
as easy as in one's own home. No one to object and no 
one to ask for tips. 

Leaving Nanj^a I went to Corinth again, where I 
changed trains and rode to Patras, from whidi place I 
went to Olympia, where I photographed for a week amidst 
most pictiuesque and romantic scenery. It is uunecee- 
sary for me to go into the story of Olympia, ci its games^ 
etc., for they are known to almost all. Suffice it to say 
that never before was I so impressed with a view. A 
week was all too short to do justice to the beautiful and 
world-renowned statues in the museum, and to the 
Palnstrs^ Temple of Zeus, Festal Square, Leonidaen, 
Triumphal Arch, Byzantine Church, Roman lliennae, 
Treasure Houses, Philippeion, Her-aeon, Stadion, etc., 
etc., in the ruins. A book the size of the ]Nreeent one 
could be filled by a description of Olympia alone. I saw 
not more than half-ardozen people the whole week I was 
there, none spoke to me : I had Olympia almost to my- 
self. Verily, Oreece is a heaven for photographers after 
a run through those lands belonging to the Turk. 

Patras was my next and last headquarters in Oreece. 
Patras is the centre of the currant industry^ and I hap- 
pened to be there in the middle of the harvest season. 
The town of Patras contains nothing oi particular interest 
to a photographer, a few character studies may be secured 
round about the quays. Here, as in Athens, ' Daisy Bell ' 
waa filling the air each evening, and the pleajsranteet thing 
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I raniMiiber in Fatras wm% the delightful <q>en-Mr dia- 
neis outeide the Grand Hotel de Patraa. 

The steamer 'Guadiana' brought me from Greece to 
Mnraeilles, via the 8trait« of Messina and Bonifacio. I 
left PalH'aa at midnight on a Wednesday, and arrived at 
Uarseillea on the following Sunday at 9 a.m., proceeded 
to Paris, and Uiere ended on« lA the pleasantest tours it 
has been my lot to undertake. 
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